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MADAGASCAR TO-DAY 


THE Prime Minister, in a speech on March 24, 1942, pointed out that a 
great part of the British and American supplies and reinforcements for 
the Middle East and North Africa must pass round the Cape of Good 
Hope and up the east coast of Africa, now that only very restricted 
use can be made of the Mediterranean. Supplies for India and China 
must follow the same route, while ships bound from the United Kingdom 
to Australia and New Zealand must also round the Cape and traverse 
the South Indian Ocean. The French island of Madagascar, which 
possesses at Diego-Suarez one of the finest natural harbours in the 
world, lies astride or near to these vital supply lines. There is a French 
naval base in the harbour of Diego-Suarez. 

Madagascar, situated in the South Indian Ocean, lies between 
longitude 11°57’ and 25°39’ S. and latitude 43°10’ and 50°30’ E. and 
is separated from the Portuguese territory of Mozambique on the con- 
tinent of Africa by the Mozambique Channel, which is some 240 miles 
wide at its narrowest point. The Island is approximately 900 miles 
long and its greatest width is about 350 miles; its total area, including 
the Comoro Islands under the same administration, is about 240,000 
sq. miles, an area greater than the whole of France and about four times 
the size of England and Wales. The four small islands of the Comoro 
Archipelago lie some 150 to 200 miles off the north-west coast. To the 
east of the Island, separated from it by about 370 miles, lies the island of 
Réunion, also a French possession, and some 95 miles north-west of 
Réunion is the British island of Mauritius. 

The island of Madagascar is the third largest in the world and the 
most extensive French territory in the southern hemisphere. Some two- 
thirds or more of the country consists of a vast plateau in the shape of a 
quadrilateral. The mountains, intersected by valleys, range in height 
from 3,000 ft. to the principal peak, Mt. Ankarat, in the north, which 
attains 8,790 ft. In the north, more especially towards the east, the 
mountains fall almost precipitously to the coast; in the western and 
southern regions the descent is more gradual. The high plateau forms 
the watershed for the whole country. Rivers flowing to the east are 
short, rapid, interrupted by cataracts, and unnavigable for any 
distance. Those flowing to the west are longer but are also subject to 
tapids and flood. The most important river is the Betziboka, which, 
lowing westwards to the Bay of Majunga, ends in a delta 11 miles 
wide. The principal lake of the Island is the Alaotra, about 85 miles 
north-east of the capital, Tananarivo. 

Some three-quarters of the coast appears to be very inhospitable. 
On the east, from the most northerly point, Cape Ambré, to the southern 
point, Fort Dauphin, with the exception of the Bay of Diego-Suarez in 
the extreme north and the Bay of Antongil, the coast line is practically 
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straight and often fringed with reefs and sandbanks. Sandbanks 
thrown up by the violent south-east winds, frequently bar the mouths 
of the rivers, and thus a long chain of lagoons has been formed which 
for several hundreds of miles runs parallel to the coast, at one point 
forming 50 miles of unbroken waterway. The west coast of the Island 
is more indented and in the north-west is very broken. 

The principal commercial port is Tamatave on the east coast: it 
is the only port connected by railway with the capital, about 230 miles 
distant. The town was rebuilt following the cyclone of 1929, and has 
a well-equipped harbour, entrance to which, however, is difficult on 
account of the bar. Other ports are Majunga on the north-west and 
Tuléar on the south-west coast, but these are of less importance and 
have no good harbour equipment. There are also good natural harbours 
on the island of Nosi Bé, about 6 miles off the north-west coast, and at 
Mayotte in the Comoro Islands, but the climate of Nosi Bé is unhealthy, 
and again there are no up-to-date port facilities. In the extreme north 
is the immense bay of Diego-Suarez which provides one of the finest 
harbours, in fact the third largest, in the world. The entrance facing 
east, about 18 miles south of Cape Ambré, is about a mile wide, and is 
divided and guarded by an island, very probably fortified. Within the 
greater bay are four smaller bays. Although Diego-Suarez is used as a 
commercial harbour its real significance lies in its naval importance. It 
can give safe, deep water, inshore anchorage to any number of vessels 
of the largest capacity, and within its limits there is at Port Nievre, an 
important French fortified naval base with repair docks, storage 
facilities, etc. During the rainy season, from November to April, Diego- 
Suarez is often cut off from the Island by floods. 

Tananarivo, the capital of the Island-and the seat of local government 
and headquarters of civil and military administration, is situated in the 
central highlands of Imerina and has a population of some 90,000. 
Other important towns, in addition to the ports, are Antsirabe and 
Fianarantsoa, on the highlands south of the capital, and Fort Dauphin 
on the south-east coast. Internal communications are not extensive. 
There are about 534 miles of single-track metre-gauge railways, com- 
prising the lines connecting the capital with Tamatave and with 
Antsirabe, a branch line of the Tamatave railway running northward 
to Lake Alaotra, and a new line from Fianarantsoa to the east coast 
Some 16,000 miles of roads are normally used in the dry season for 
motor transport, but they are frequently at very steep gradients in the 
mountains, and are not kept in good repair. In peacetime there 1s 4 
regular weekly air-service between Tananarivo and Paris for passengers 
and mails, and two air lines serve the interior of the Island, but for mails 
only. 

Although the Island is situated in the tropical zone there is great 
variety of climate, according to altitude and wind. On the central 
plateau the climate is far more temperate than in the coastal regions. 
It is much drier and has a more moderate seasonal rainfall. From late 
May to early September rainfall is not high and the temperature may 
fall almost to freezing-point; the region is comparatively healthy and 
European habitation is possible. Towards the east coast tropical 
conditions prevail, the climate is very hot, humid, and unhealthy; rait- 
fall is extremely heavy, the wettest season being from November to April, 
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when violent tempests and cyclones are frequent. On the western slopes 
of the highlands and the extreme south the climate is also very hot 
but semi-arid. In all low-lying coastal areas and in the valleys, where 
rice-fields abound, malaria is very prevalent and yellow fever often 
occurs. . 

As a result of the very varied climate, vegetation is both tropical and 
sub-tropical. Towards the east there are vast tropical forests, which 
form part of the natural wealth of the Island. Although only about 2 
per cent of the whole country is cultivated, largely owing to lack of 
labour, the soil in general is fertile and at least a third of the population 
are employed in agriculture and stock breeding. The three principal 
crops, rice, manioc, and maize, cultivated by small native growers 
throughout the Island, except in the southern regions, are the main 
staples of the land. A variety of other crops grown largely for export 
include coffee, cocoa, sugar, tobacco, vanilla, pepper, and other spices. 
European crops are cultivated mainly in the highlands, cocoa and spices 
in the humid eastern regions, and sugar cane in the west. Within the 
last decade there has been a steady migration towards the west from the 
more populated areas of the highlands and_eastern regions. Develop- 
ment of agricultural resources has not been rapid, for under existing 
conditions consideration is given to native interests and to ordinary 
farming pursuits in preference to richer plantation culture. The Island 
is, however, agriculturally self-sufficient, except for wheat and wine, the 
cultivation and production of which have been discouraged for reasons of 
trade. 

There is considerable mineral wealth, including graphite, mica, some 
coal, phosphates, copper, lead, nickel, iron, gold, certain radio-active 
minerals, and a variety of precious stones. Except in the case of graphite, 
mica, and gold there has been little extensive exploitation. Industry 
has not been largely developed and consists mainly of small-scale 
industry and local handicrafts. 

In 1938 total exports were valued at 819 million francs and imports at 
603 million francs. France took 78 per cent of exports and supplied 74 
per cent of imports. The principal exports were coffee, vanilla, canned 
meats, hides, sugar, cloves, manioc, raffia fibre, graphite, and mica. 
Imports consisted mainly of cotton textiles, fuel oil, and coal, machinery, 
iron and steel, and automobiles. 

The density of population in Madagascar is low, some 15.7 per square 
mile. At the date of the last census, taken in 1936, the total population 
amounted to 3,798,000, of which 25,255 were French or assimilated, 
14,343 foreigners, including 8,000 Hindus, 3,000 Chinese, and 3,000 
others, and the remainder Malagasy, the collective denomination for 
some 18 native tribes. The Malagasy are believed from their affinity in 
language and custom to originate mainly from the same races which 
occupy the Malay Peninsula and the Polynesian Archipelago with a 
slight mixture of Arabs and Europeans. These 18 native tribes, made up 
of 53 races of different colours and customs, have but one common 
characteristic—indolence. The most highly civilized are the Hovas, 
humbering some 200,000, who, prior to the French conquest, inhabited 
Imerina, the central province, and ruled the greater part of the interior, 
all the eastern portions, and parts of the north-west. They are predomi- 
nantly Malayan and are still the main occupants of the central highlands. 
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They now form the professional class and those of them who have 
acquired French citizenship assist in the Government and local admini- 
stration. They are, on the whole, loyal to the French régime, though 
their younger members have aspirations to independence. The only 
turbulent and warlike race is the Antandroy tribe, in the south between 
Fort Dauphin and Tuléar, but for some years they have caused little 
trouble. The Comorians, some 40,000 in number, of Moslem race, form 
the native militia. In the south (near Tuléar and Fort Dauphin) there 
are natives of Hamitic descent, in the west at Morodava and Majunga 
there are negroes, and in the north near Diego-Suarez there is a mixed 
Semitic type. Of the 750,000 native Christians, about 500,000 are 
Protestants and the remainder Roman Catholics. 


The Dutch, Portuguese, and the British all attempted to establish 
colonial settlements in Madagascar at various periods during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. In the nineteenth century both the 
British and the French appointed Consuls and agreed to respect the 
independence of the Island. In 1885 a treaty with the ruling Hova 
monarch gave the French a virtual protectorate, although the word did 
not appear in the text, and five years later the British recognized this 
French protectorate in return for concessions at Zanzibar. Military 
action was, however, necessary before French control became efiective. 

When in 1896 Galliéni went out to Madagascar as Resident General 
he ‘‘found an insurgent forest and left it a tranquil and prosperous 
colony’. It is largely due to his work that the French administration 
has been remarkably successful, not so much on account of the economi 
progress achieved as in its native policy. Galliéni in his Instructions to 
Heads of Provinces described the object of his policy as the ‘‘creation 
of racial groups, administered by their own chiefs, under the advice of 
residents without a uniform method of organization and administration, 
but based on the manners, customs, and characteristics of each people”. 
This delegation of a certain responsibility to native chiefs constituted 
a measure of what the British call indirect rule, although the chiets 
have always been agents of the central administration and have enjoyed 
comparatively little latitude. In 1924, however, the number of I‘rencli 
officials was limited and a policy of administrative decentralization set 
in motion involving greater local autonomy and the appointment of 
more natives to responsible posts. Madagascar is now ruled by 4 
Governor-General, advised by an Administrative Council composed 0! 
officials and four nominated Europeans and two natives. Délégations 
économiques et financiéres on the Algerian model were set up in 1924 
and are consulted on matters concerning the budget and public works. 

Education is compulsory and in the primary stage the language 0! 
instruction is Malagasy. Native regional schools train industrial and 
agricultural apprentices. There are also secondary schools and special 
colleges for training native administrators. Recruitment of labour for 
public works and labour dues (prestations) are regulated, as in other 
French colonies,’ by a decree of 21st August, 1930, which recognized 
compulsion as a temporary expedient. The labour dues carry out 
Galliéni’s conception of a native tax to induce the native to work and 

re a in the “old” colonies. See Th] Colonial Problem (O.U.P. 1937 
p- : 
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thereby contribute to the improvement of his own lot. Governor- 
General Olivier instituted in 1926 a scheme" for the employment of 
men liable to military service but not actually in the Army for a period 
of two years in mobile labour battalions employed on public works. In 
1929 10,000 natives were so employed, but this service has recently 
been discontinued. 

Several factors, not least the relatively backward stage of economic 
development and the policies of such Governor-Generals as Galliéni and 
Olivier, have so far prevented the growth of a strong nationalist move- 
ment in Madagascar. But a small group attempted in the years 
immediately before this war to organize a movement to secure collective 
French citizenship* and later “Madagascar for the Malagasy’. The 
agitation and propaganda seem to have been tactfully handled by the 
then Governor-General on the instructions of M. Violette, Minister 
for the Colonies in the Blum Government, and there is little reason to 
suppose that it has gained much ground in spite of the appeal of the 
promises by its leaders to secure reduction of taxes and abolition of 
forced labour. The Malagasy as a whole are undoubtedly loyal to 
France, though there is no reason to suppose that they are anti-British. 

After the fall of France a strongly anti-British Governor, M. Cayla, 
was sent out by the Vichy Government, and the attack on Dakar 
increased the pro-Vichy sentiments of the army in Madagascar. The 
British blockaded the Island and only one ship called between June and 
December, 1940, but the Governor-General in a cable to Vichy expressed 
his deepest contempt for. the British threat to cut off the colony so long 
as it remained obedient to Vichy, and declared that if Madagascar could 
not sell her goods abroad she could at least survive on her own produce. 
Although the present Governor-General, M. Anet, is reported to be less 
violently anti-British than his predecessor, there is no doubt of his 
loyalty and that of the Civil Service, which is said to have been care- 
fully “combed out’’. The existence in the Island of a section of the 
Légion Frangatse de Combattants will also strengthen loyalty to Vichy. 
Since the extension of Japanese activities into the Indian Ocean there 
have been unconfirmed rumours that a Japanese naval and air mission 
had been sent to Madagascar, and that the Vichy Government was 
adopting a co-operative attitude and might grant intelligence facilities 
and submarine bases. M. Haye, the Vichy Ambassador in Washington, 
has, however, on several occasions, given categorical assurances that 
these rumours were without foundation and that no demands had been 
made by any Power on his Government regarding the Island, which 
would be defended against all comers. But on the most favourable view 
of French determination to defend Madagascar, doubts are bound to 
arise as to the possibility of effective resistance. In peace time, the 
troops in the Island, including the forces at Diego-Suarez, consist of 
1,580 Europeans and 3,720 natives, together with the native police and 
militia of 4,400. Strong batteries defend the harbour of Diego-Suarez, 
but there are probably no tanks and few aeroplanes. D. P. E. 

H. G. L. 


: Le Service de la main-d’ceuvre pour les Travaux d’intérét général 
S.M.O.T.LG. ). 

* In Madagascar a special decree is necessary for the acquisition of French 
citizenship, as distinct from French nationality. 





ASPECTS OF U.S.-BRITISH POST-WAR 


ECONOMIC PROBLEMS—II 


IN the first part of this article’ it was pointed out that, according to 
estimates published in the United States, and modified in the light of 
further considerations, the United Kingdom is likely, even after the 
immediate post-war dislocation has subsided, to face a situation in 
which the debit items in its current account with the rest of the world 
will greatly exceed its credit items, in the absence of control of the ex- 
change markets, of international trade, or of other special measures. 
This potential deficit on current account, it is very tentatively sug- 
gested, may amount to as much as £250-350 million at pre-war prices, 
i.e. to perhaps a quarter or more of the total debit items. It will include 
both a deficiency of dollars and a deficiency of exchange on the coun- 
tries of the Sterling Area. The more prosperous the United States and 
the rest of the world outside the United Kingdom are (beyond a certain 
point, at least), the better, on balance, the position of the United King- 
dom is likely to be. The conclusion of the first part of the article was 
that the most serious danger to post-war U.S.-British friendship appears 
to be that which arises from the possibility of Britain being driven to 
adjust her difficult balance of payments position by means obnoxious 
to American opinion, or from the United States demanding (perhaps as 
part of the Lend-Lease settlement) a policy which Britain’s exchange 
difficulties make it impossible for her to follow. 

What are the policies which Britain might adopt to solve her ex- 
change problem? The principal ones appear to be depreciation or de- 
valuation of sterling, price deflation, export subsidies, the increase of 
efficiency in export trades, restriction of imports by any of a number of 
means, and bilateralism. Most of these means and some others are 
reviewed in the National Planning Association’s pamphlet on Britain's 
Trade in the Post-War World referred to in the first part of this article, 
but an independent glance at each of them in turn appears profitable. 
They will first be considered on their merits as solutions of Britains 
exchange problem, the probable American attitude towards them being 
discussed later. 

Depreciation or Devaluation of Sterling 

If the exchange markets were to be freed in the circumstances fore- 
cast above as likely to prevail after the immediate post-war dislocation 
has subsided, the natural result would be a depreciation of sterling in 
terms both of the dollar and of most of the currencies of the Sterling Bloc. 
This would make British goods.cheaper in other countries (in terms of 
their currencies) and foreign goods dearer here in terms of sterling, thus 
tending to increase our exports and curtail our imports. The 
disadvantages of allowing this ‘“‘automatic’’ method of adjustment to 
operate are fourfold. First, increasing the amount of British exports and 
decreasing the amount of British imports is not necessarily the same 
thing as increasing the total value of those exports and decreasing the 
total value of the imports—it is theoretically possible, in fact, that 
depreciation of sterling might make the balance of current account 
items worse instead of better—and even if the depreciation of sterling 
is successful in re-establishing equilibrium, it may have to proceed 4 
long way in order to do so. Secondly, depreciation of sterling means 
worsening the British terms of trade—making dearer in proportion (0 

1 Vide Bulletin of Mar. 21, 1942. 
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the extent of the depreciation the one-sixth or so of all her requirements 
of goods and services which Britain normally buys from abroad. 
Thirdly, a drastic depreciation of sterling would no doubt be resented 
abroad: competitive depreciations of other currencies and impositions 
of tariffs or quotas against British ‘““Exchange Dumping’’ might en- 
tirely offset such favourable effects as might otherwise be expected: in 
short, such a depreciation would be successful only if it was generally 
agreed to be necessary and proper. Fourthly, depreciation might lead 
toa ‘flight from the pound’”’, which would aggravate the situation. 

These four disadvantages merit further attention. Whether de- 
preciation of the pound will close or widen the gap between the credit 
and the debit items in Britain’s balance of current payments depends 
upon a number of factors which interact in a complicated manner, and 
the data on which any prognostication on this matter must be based are 
hard to sift. Depreciation would almost certainly increase the total 
sterling value of our imports, but it would probably increase the value of 
our exports to an extent which more than offset this. A careful but 
very tentative survey! suggests that for every one per cent by which 
Britain's current items with the rest of the world fall short of her debit 
items, a general depreciation of sterling against all other currencies of as 
much as 2 per cent may be necessary. (This is intended to be an 
estimate of the highest probable, rather than the most probable, 
depreciation required.) This clearly means that, to correct the deficiency 
of about a quarter suggested as possible above in our foreign exchange 
requirements, it might be necessary to reduce the value of sterling in 
terms of all other currencies by as much as half. 

It is clear—to come to the second of the objections to depreciation— 
that such a large fall as this in the value of sterling would have serious 
efiects upon the British standard of living. The total volume of British 
imports is extremely insensitive to their prices—a rise of one per cent in 
the price (per unit) of all the goods and services we buy from abroad 
probably does not bring about a curtailment of more than one-third of 
one per cent in the amount which we buy. Hence, in the case of a 
halving of the external value of sterling, we should cut down the amount 
we imported by perhaps a sixth, and the actual amount of export goods 
and services we should have to provide to pay for this reduced volume 
of imports would be not far short of one-third as great again as pre- 
viously. This (since our exports of goods and services without deprecia- 
tion of the pound will perhaps be equal to about a sixth of our gross 
national income) means a reduction of nearly a ninth in the total 
quantity of goods and services available for our use at home, and of 
about the same fraction in our average real income per head. Loss of 
loreign investment income and export markets is bound, of course, to 
reduce the British standard of living, but the utmost reduction which 
these losses are likely to bring about directly (i.e. apart from the effects 
of depreciation) is four or five per cent. Heavy depreciation would 
therefore involve an unnecessarily large sacrifice. 

As regards the possibility that depreciation on anything like this 
scale would meet with opposition abroad, it need only be said that this is 
extremely likely. Many of the countries of the Sterling Bloc would no 
doubt be very anxious to keep their currencies in line with the pound 

‘See a calculation shortly to be published in Oxford Economic Papers, No. 6. 
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as they did in 1931. It would be very convenient for Britain if the 
countries which did so were those with which we did a higher proportion 
of our import trade than of our export trade, since what would really 
suit us best would be to buy our imports at the same price as before and 
to sell our exports at a lower price per unit in terms of foreign currency. 
It is possible, indeed, that this might be so, but it would be unwise to 
take the possibility too seriously. 

The fourth objection—that depreciation would prevoke capital 
flight (chiefly to the U.S.)—is a very serious one, which, in the absence 
of an arrangement with the United States for the offsetting of such a 
flight by the Exchange Equalization Funds of the two countries, might 
well be sufficient by itself to prevent freedom from being restored to the 
exchange markets. Some authorities, indeed, have suggested that in the 
post-war period, the loss of faith in the political stability of Europe 
and other causes may in any case result in a steady drain of capital 
from Britain to the U.S.—apart from that caused by any actual or 
expected fall in sterling—a drain which will make the British balance of 
payments position even worse than is indicated above. This, however, 
is not a major danger in comparison with the other factors mentioned. 

Taking all four of these objections to depreciation into account, it 
certainly seems, therefore, that it cannot, by itself, provide a satisfac- 
tory solution of Britain’s post-war exchange difficulties. It remains to 
glance at the remaining ways of escape. 

Deflation 

“he second expedient—deflation—is less attractive still. It involves, 
it is true, less danger of causing offence and retaliation abroad, and less 
danger of causing a flight of short-term capital from London, but the 
lengths to which it might have to be carried in order to bring about 
equilibrium purely as a result of lowering British costs are just as great 
as those to which a depreciation of sterling might have to be carried in 
order to restore equilibrium—i.e. it might be necessary to reduce the 
British money-wage level by as much as half. This could, in all prob- 
ability, only be done at the cost of a violent depression and severe un- 
employment. Indeed, it is most likely that equilibrium would be restored 
by deflation through the medium of reduced employment and real 
incomes rather than through the medium of a reduction in money-wage 
rates sufficient to equate exports with imports under conditions of full 
employment. A further objection to deflation, moreover, is the effect 
which it would have of increasing the tax burden necessary for the pay- 
ment of interest on the internal debt. The Internal National Debt is 
unlikely to be much less than £18,000 or £19,000 million at the end of 
the war, and the annual interest on it is therefore likely to be {400 
million or more. This is only 4 per cent of a national income of {10),0)) 
million, which is quite likely to be attained (with the help of a continued 
rise in prices) by the end of the war, but it is 8 per cent of a national 
income of {5,000 million, which might result from a severe price- 
deflation. The difference, from the point of view of the taxpayer, is 
very great. 
Export Subsidies 

To subsidize exports is a means of attaining the object mentioned 
above as desirable—the cheapening of our exports (the demand for 
which is sensitive to price) without raising the price of our imports, ol 
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which we buy almost the same quantities whatever the price. The 
objection to it—a fatal one—is that it would certainly arouse great 
resentment abroad, not least in the United States, and that other 
countries are better able to carry out such a policy than we are. The 
United States, for instance, exports only a quarter as much, in relation 
to its national income, as Britain, and could therefore (since also, 
average incomes per head there are higher than in Britain) persumably 
afiord to subsidize its exports more than four times as highly as Britain 
if it chose to do so. 
Increasing the Efficiency of the Exporting Trades 

There is no doubt that, after the war, there will be a very great need 
for closer attention than ever before to the requirements of foreign 
markets, with the object of adapting British export business to changes 
in demand. The industrialization of many overseas countries will, 
while greatly reducing the demand for some goods, such as cheap 
textiles, increase the demand for others, such as textile machinery and 
other capital goods, while the increase in incomes which industrializa- 
tion, coming after the depression of the last decade, may be expected 
to bring in many countries hitherto mainly dependent upon agriculture 
should result in an increased demand for many consumers’ goods, 
particularly for those of a rather higher quality than has previously 
been sold in these markets. It is not necessary here to discuss methods 
by which British exporters might seek or be assisted (without sub- 
sidies) to take full advantage of the opportunities which offer, but such 
an increase in their efficiency could hardly provide ground for resent- 
ment or retaliation abroad, and is as much in the general interest as in 
that of Britain. It is perhaps appropriate to remark at this point, 
however, that lending abroad would make no direct contribution to the 
solution of the British exchange problem. Indirectly, and in the long 
run, wise lending will help to establish trade connections and to create 
new foreign markets, but, since the primary object of exporting in the 
post-war period will be to pay for imports, any exports for which we 
do not receive payment will make our immediate position worse rather 
than better. 
The Restriction of Imports 

As is pointed out above, the loss of foreign earning-power which we 
seem likely to suffer as a result of the war will not, in all probability, 
exceed four or five per cent of our national income, while depreciation 
of sterling to the extent necessary to bring about equilibrium might 
well result in twice as great a loss, owing to the worsening of our terms 
of trade. It follows that it would almost certainly be more profitable 
for Britain to keep the external value of the pound high and to restrict 
imports to the amount which her foreign exchange sufficed to buy than 
to depreciate the pound in an effort to increase her foreign earning- 
power. This conclusion holds, of course, only so long as other countries 
are content to see this policy pursued without retaliating. Competitive 
overvaluation of currencies, coupled with the necessary import restric- 
tions, and possibly with export subsidies, is a possibility which has to 
be fc i ed. 
Bil Later, lism 

Prima facie, the most attractive course open to a country in the 
Situation in which Britain may expect to find herself after the war is the 
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conclusion of bilateral agreements with all its suppliers whereby the 
sterling they receive for their sales to it can be used only for direct pur. 
chases from it. This is the system which is now, broadly speaking, in 
operation between Britain and countries outside the sterling area ty 
meet wartime conditions: it is the system which Dr. Schacht developed 
between Germany and many other countries. Its attractiveness, from 
the British point of view, arises from the fact that it takes primacy in 
bargaining-power away from the country whose goods and services are 
most urgently needed by others, and transfers it to the country which js 
prepared to import on the largest scale. Once this country has put 
itself in debt to its clearing-partners, they are subjected to a strong 
inducement to buy from it, since they can receive what is due to them in 
no other way. Thus, a country which, like Britain or Germany, normally 
needs its imports very much more urgently than any of its customers 
needs the goods which it exports in exchange, is strongly tempted to 
turn its weakness into strength by this system. 

There are three main objections to bilateralism. First, it restricts or 
kills multilateral trade—trade where a balance is achieved by, for 
instance, A selling to B, B selling to C, and C selling to A—and thus 
cuts out many potentially useful transactions. Secondly, it opens the 
way for the exploitation of the economically weaker countries by the 
economically stronger, since the latter can, within limits, dictate ex- 
change-rates and thus terms of trade (rates and terms which no single 
country can affect to any substantial extent, consistently with main- 
taining equilibrium, under a system of free exchanges). Thirdly, like 
many other systems, it loses its attractiveness as soon as two or more 
economically powerful countries begin to use it competitively. The 
first objection is a relatively minor one, but the disadvantage bears 
upon the weaker countries, whose directions of trade are dictated by 
their customers, rather than upon the stronger, which are better able 
to regulate their trade connections by buying where they like. The 
second is a fundamental one from the general, if not from the peculiarly 
British point of view. The third is a fatal one from any point 
of view save, perhaps, that of the strongest nation. The effect of com- 
petitive bilateral exploitation is rarely discussed, but it merits attention. 
If Britain, for instance, used her great buying-power as a weapon to 
increase her exports to, and improve her terms of trade with, the 
numerous countries which are heavily dependent upon her markets 
she would no doubt do well until a second great Power—especially the 
United States—resented the interference with its trade-connections 
sufficiently to retaliate. The rival Great Powers would compete by two 
economic’ means (besides a number of ‘political ones which need not be 
specified)—the subsidizing of exports and the subsidizing of imports— 
until the cost to them of the subsidies involved became such as to wipe 
out any initial advantage, or until they came to an agreement to divide 
the exploitable countries of the world between them. As mentioned 
above, the United States can much better afford to subsidize trade than 
can Britain; moreover, she possesses a great source of bargaining-powe! 
in that she is likely to be the only country in the post-war world able 
to lend abroad on a large scale. There is thus little doubt as to which ol 
the Great Powers would have the best of it in an open battle for mar 
kets. The world (and especially Britain) should count itself fortunate 
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that that Power is at present strongly opposed to such economic 

warfare. 

The American Attitude to the possible British Expedients 

The inherent economic advantages and disadvantages of the various 
courses which Britain might pursue having been rapidly surveyed, it 
remains to consider their relations to Anglo-American friendship, and 
the extent to which the choice of them appears to be limited by the 
agreements already made between the two countries. It was mentioned 
in the first part of this article that Mr. Sumner Welles interprets the 
Atlantic Charter as meaning that “‘every nation has the right to expect 
that its legitimate trade will not be diverted and throttled by towering 
tariffs, preferences, discriminations, or narrow bilateral practices. . . .”’ 
The American attitude is made still clearer by Article 7 of the Lease- 
Lend Agreement of Feb. 23, 1942, which provides that the final settle- 
ment between the United States and the United Kingdom shall include 
provisions directed: 

_ To the expansion, by the appropriate international and domestic 
methods, of production, employment, and the exchange and con- 
sumption of goods, which are the material foundations of the 
liberty and welfare of all peoples; 

To the elimination of all forms of discriminatory treatment in 
international commerce and to the reduction of tariffs and 
other trade barriers; and in general 

To the attainment of all the economic objectives set forth in the 
Atlantic Charter. 

A further British commitment which appears to limit the range of 

hoice is contained in the joint statement issued by Sir Frederick 

Phillips for the British Treasury and Secretary Morgenthau for the 

US. Treasury after their meeting in July, 1940, to set up a sterling- 

dollar clearing system: 

“The British Under-Secretary was able to assure Secretary Mor- 
genthau that, while Great Britain is now obliged by the exigencies 
of the war to resort to exchange control and other temporary 
measures affecting international transactions, his Government 
plans to return to liberal monetary and trade policies as soon as 
possible after hostilities cease. Such temporary measures include 
the arrangement between the financial centres of London and New 
York inaugurated on July 18 for a system of registered sterling 
accounts, which should tend towards stabilizing the sterling rate 
and help protect the American market.” 

These statements and agreements are not entirely precise, and 
necessarily leave a good deal of room for adjustment to circumstances 
which cannot as yet be perfectly foreseen, but their general implication 
s clear enough: the United States Government wishes to see an end 
oi exchange control in Britain, and-would also like to see the abandon- 
ment of discriminatory bilateral agreements of the kind made by 
Britain with some of the Scandinavian countries before the war, and of 
the Ottawa Agreements. If these concessions to United States feeling 
and interest were made, further lowering of the U.S. tariff, in the tradi- 
tion of the Hull Programme, would no doubt be forthcoming. Britain 
‘xpresses the general intention of meeting American wishes “‘as soon as 
possible”, though the Ottawa Agreements are possibly reserved from 
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consideration in this respect by the “due respect for their existins 
obligations”’ clause in the Atlantic Charter. Very broadly, then, there is 
agreement: the important remaining questions are how much is pos. 
sible, and how soon. 

It seems clear that what would be most contrary to American wishes 
and to the spirit of existing agreements would be a continuation after the 
period of immediate post-war chaos of the system of special accounts 
which opens the door to discrimination of a very unmistakable kind, 
Exchange control with the object and the effect merely of preventing 
disturbing movements of short-term capital would no doubt give rise 
to far less objection, though Americans generally would probably 
prefer to see it replaced by some arrangement growing more directly 
out of the pre-war Tripartite Agreement—perhaps an international 
bank for rendering more effective the Exchange Equalization Funds of 
the two countries by lending to or borrowing from them as occasion 
arose with the object of offsetting speculative movements of short- 
term capital. Such a bank would provide useful work for part of the 
U.S. gold reserves, the idleness of which is felt as a waste and a reproach 
by many Americans. The subsidizing of British exports, it seems clear, 
would be resented by Americans almost or quite as much as discrimin- 
atory bilateralism, and would probably be met by retaliation of a 
severe kind. Depreciation of the pound (though there is little direct 
evidence of the American attitude towards it) would probably not be 
objected to in moderation. Any depreciation which was dictated 
purely by the desire to bring the sterling-dollar rate into line with the 
new internal values of the two currencies after the war would probably 
be agreed to, but a depreciation intended to solve the British exchange 
problem would, of course, have to go far beyond that, and such a drastic 
depreciation as might be necessary for this purpose (as suggested above 
would probably be strongly resented by large sections of United States 
opinion. The limitation of British imports would hardly be welcomed, 
but, if there were a sufficiently sympathetic understanding of British 
difficulties, if the limitation were carried out in a non-discriminatory 
manner, and if there were a manifest intention to relax it as oppor- 
tunity allowed, there should be little reason for serious objection. 

The above estimate of what the United States is likely to approve or 
tolerate, and of what Britain will be able to do, in the difficult post-war 
situation, towards achieving the object of freer international trade to 
which both countries are committed necessarily rests largely upon 
speculation, but it is, at all events, clear that a good deal of under- 
standing and sympathy will be necessary if the narrow passage between 
the impossible and the intolerable is to be negotiated with salety. 
Much will depend upon what help the United States is prepared to give. 
The American tariff remains an enormous factor in the situation, ané 
a reduction in it would go a very great way towards enabling Britain to 
pursue a more liberal trade policy. Whether it is politically possible for 
the United States to make concessions in this, or in other respects, 
however, will depend not only upon American sympathy and foresight, 
but upon American prosperity also. If American industries are 1 
distress, it will be impossible to obtain a lowering of the walls which 
shield them from foreign competition without, at least, some guid prog" 
much more definite than Britain is likely to be in a position to give. With 
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the American home market expanding, however, and industry prosper- 
ous, there will be a much better chance of concessions. For this reason, 
as for many others, therefore, the prosperity of the United States is one 
of the most essential conditions for the prosperity and peace of the 
Wi rid. 


A. J. Be 


THE NEW PLAN FOR INDIA 


THE following is the text of the ‘““Draft Declaration of Discussion with 
Indian Leaders”’ taken to India by Sir Stafford Cripps, and published 
simultaneously in India and Great Britain on March 29th. 

The British Government, having decided to lay down in clear terms 
the steps which they propose to be taken for the earliest possible 
realization of self-government in India, declared: 

“The object is the creation of a new Indian union which shall con- 
stitute a Dominion, associated with the United Kingdom and the other 
Dominions by a common allegiance to the Crown but equal to them in 
every respect, in no way subordinate in any aspect of its domestic or 
external affairs. His Majesty’s Government therefore make the 
following declaration: 

(a) Immediately upon the cessation of hostilities steps shall be taken 
to set up in India, in the manner described hereafter, an elected body 
charged with the task of framing a new Constitution for India. 

“(b) Provision shall be made, as set out below, for the participation 
of the Indian States in the Constitution-making body. 

“(c) His Majesty’s Government undertake to accept and implement 
forthwith the Constitution so framed, subject only to: 

“|. The right of any province of British India that is not prepared 
to accept the new Constitution to retain its present constitutional 
position, provision being made for its subsequent accession if it so 
decides. With such non-acceding provinces, should they so desire, his 
Majesty’s Government will be prepared to agree upon a new Constitu- 
tion giving them the same full status as the Indian union and arrived 
at by a procedure analogous to that here laid down. 

“2. The signing of a treaty which shall be negotiated between his 
Majesty's Government and the Constitution-making body. This treaty 
will cover all necessary matters arising out of the complete transfer of 
responsibility from British to Indian hands. It will make provision in 
accordance with the undertakings given by his Majesty’s Government 
for the protection of racial and religious minorities, but will not impose 
any restriction on the power of the Indian union to decide in the future 
its relationship to the other member States of the British Common- 
wealth. 

“Whether or not an Indian State elects to adhere to the Constitution 
it will be necessary to negotiate a revision of its treaty arrangements so 
far as this may be required in the new situation. 

“(d) The Constitution-making ‘body shall be composed as follows, 
unless the leaders of Indian opinion in the principal communities agree 
upon some other form before the end of hostilities: 

“Immediately upon the result being known of the provincial elections, 
which will be necessary at the end of hostilities, the entire membership 
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of the Lower Houses of the Provincial Legislatures shall, as a single 
electoral college, proceed to the election of the Constitution-making 
body by the system of Proportional Representation. This new body 
shall be in number about one-tenth of the number of the electoral 
college. Indian States shall be invited to appoint representatives in 
the same proportion to their total population as in the case of the 
representatives of British India as a whole and with the same powers as 
the British Indian members. 

‘“‘(e) During the critical period which now faces India and until the 
new Constitution can be framed, his Majesty’s Government inevitably 
bear the responsibility for and retain control and direction of the 
defence of India as part of their world war effort, but the task of organiz- 
ing to the full the military, moral, and material resources of India must 
be the responsibility of the Government of India with the co-operation 
of the peoples of India. 

“His Majesty’s Government desire and invite the immediate and 
effective participation of the leaders of the principal sections of the 
Indian people in the counsels of their country, of the Commonwealth, 
and of the United Nations. Thus they will be enabled to give their 
active and constructive help in the discharge of a task which is vital 
and essential for the future freedom of India.”’ 


Sir Stafford Cripps emphasized to the press that this statement was 
“not a declaration by H.M. Government, but only a declaration the, 
would be prepared to make if it met with a sufficiently general and 
favourable acceptance from the various sections of Indian opinion’, 
and he urged them not to criticize the statement too quickly and easily, 
but to publish it in such a way that “‘whatever your views may be, you 
will seek to help to bring all Indian opinion together and not to divide 
or exacerbate differences’. Answering questions, he said that the 
term “‘union’’ was merely the name given by the War Cabinet to the 
proposed new constitution, the form of which was at present unknown 
It would be an Indian constitution, framed by Indians. How long it 
would take to frame would depend on the Indians themselves, but he 
believed that if Indians collaborated they would probably succeed in 
creating the union. 

To avoid conflicting interpretations of the Statute of Westminster he 
said that under the proposals the right of the Union to secede from the 
Commonwealth was admitted; the new Dominion, or Dominions, would 
be entirely free to remain within or go out of the Commonwealth; if 
Indians wanted no Governor-General there would be none; non-acceding 
provinces would have their ownarmiesif they wished. Minorities unwilling 
to accede would have the right to demand a plebiscite to remain out. 
He also indicated that, while a Union embracing all was the primary 
aim, more than one Dominion was possible under tne scheme. In regard 
to the Indian States acceding to the Union, their terms of agreement with 
the Union would imply the disappearance of British paramountcy over 
the States concerned. 

Asked if the scheme of permitting non-accession to the Union did not 
add to the disunity in India, he replied that many regarded non-accession 
on the part of a province as an absolute necessity. He had been trying 
to get agreement between communities, and was certain that he could 
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not get it by simply adopting the policy of one of them. If the proposals 
were ie ted in India he saw no possibility of formulating another 
scheme before the end of the war. 

Regarding the interim war period, which elicited especial interest, he 
referred to the actual phraseology contained in the last paragraph of 
the proposals. He emphasized that during the critical period now con- 
fronting India his Majesty’s Government must inevitably bear the 
responsibility for and retain the control and direction of the defence of 
India as part of their world war effort, while the task of organizing the 

full military, moral, and material resources of India would be a responsi- 
bility which would give Indians the fullest opportunity to collaborate 
in a Government consistent with the Constitution that could not be 
hanged during the war. 

In relation to the appointment of an Indian Defence Member, he 
said it would be fatal at this stage of the war to disorganize defence 
arrangements. The British War Cabinet was responsible for defence, 
involving Army, Navy, and Air Forces, and it would be misleading to 
say that such responsibility could be transferred to an Indian Defence 
Member. It was impossible to have two armies and two political controls 
in one country. 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 

Air activity over the United Kingdom was slight throughout the 
period; on Sunday, Mar. 22, it was remarked in London that for the 
first time for over a year there had been no R.A.F. or Luftwaffe losses 
n the previous week. The next night, however, raiders appeared over 
the S.E., South, and S.W. coasts of England, causing some fatal 
asualties, 13 of which occurred at Dover. Two of the raiders were 
destroyed. Two nights later a S.E. coast town, named as Dover by the 
Germans, was again attacked, but no serious damage was reported. A 
few bombs were also dropped on a N.E. coast town on the night of 
Mar. 26 and on 2 towns on the S.W. coast on Mar. 27, but damage was 
negligible. One raider was destroyed. On Mar. 27 night some casualties 
were caused in a train entering a N.E. coast town by blast from bombs 
falling near the line, and there were also a few bombs in East Anglia, 
but these did no damage. 

the German communiqués reported effective attacks on Portland, 
Weymouth, Newhaven, Dover, and Sunderland; and claimed that no 
damage was done in any raids over Germany, while 50 British aircraft 
were destroyed in these raids and in fighting over the Channel and 
elsewhere. 

The heaviest raids against Germany were those made on Le Trait 
shipyards (Mar. 25), Havre docks (Mar. 26 and night of 27), Ostend 
(Mar. 27), a Ghent oil refinery (night of Mar. 26), Comines power station 
(Mar. 24), St. Nazaire docks (nights Mar. 25 and 27), targets in the 
Ruhr, particularly Essen (nights of Mar. 25 and 26), and Liibeck (night 
of Mar. 28), the last a very heavy attack. Sweeps were made over 
northern France, and several attacks made on aerodromes in the Low 
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Countries and on shipping off the coast. On Mar. 27 a convoy off the 
Frisian Is. was bombed and a supply ship repeatedly hit. Mines were 
also laid in enemy waters. 

The number of enemy aircraft confirmed as destroyed was 32, and the 
number of British bombers and fighters missing from all the operations 
was 59 (including the 2 lost at St. Nazaire). 

On the night of Mar. 27 a combined operation was carried out against 
the submarine base at St. Nazaire, where the dock gates were rammed 
by the former U.S. destroyer Campbelltown, with 5 tons of explosives 
placed in her bows. This took place at 1.34 a.m., and at 4 a.m. two 
explosions were seen and heard (a delayed action fuse was fitted to 
give time for the completion of other demolition work and for the with- 
drawal of the crew). Special service troops landed and carried out 
demolitions in the face of very heavy opposition, destroying the 
pumping station and the dock operating gear. 

Meanwhile, a m.t.b. had fired 2 delayed action torpedoes at the 
entrance to the U-boat base, and a motor launch had taken off the crew 
of the Campbelltown. 

The Germans fired indiscriminately at friend and foe and sank one 
of their own flak ships. Diversionary bombing was carried out to 
cover the return of the ground forces, but low cloud prevented this 
being done to the extent intended owing to the fear of inflicting 
casualties on the French civilian population. Enemy machine-gun 
fire prevented the full withdrawal of some of the ground troops; 5 Ger- 
man torpedo-boats opened fire on the motor-launches taking them off, 
but were driven off by escorting destroyers. 

In air combats a Ju. 88 was destroyed and several aircraft damaged. 
Two Coastal Command aircraft failed to return. 

The Germans described the raid as a complete failure, stating that 
the Campbelltown, under fire of naval batteries, blew up before attaining 
its objective, and that the bulk of the enemy’s speed and assault boats 
were also destroyed or heavily damaged. Such forces as succeeded in 
landing were wiped out, over 100 being made prisoner. Information 
received so far showed that a destroyer, 9 speed boats, and 4 torpedo 
boats were destroyed. On the German side not a single war vessel was 
lost and no damage of any kind was done to the submarine base. 

The Admiralty announced (Mar. 20) the loss of the corvette Arbutus, 
the submarine P38 (Mar. 22), and the trawlers Botanic and Warland 
(Mar. 26). On Mar. 20 a flying boat sank a German patrol boat in the 
Bay of Biscay, and on Mar. 27 a motor gunboat set on fire and left 
sinking an armed trawler in the North Sea. 

The Germans claimed the sinking of several ships, including one ott 
Portland, one at Newhaven, and 4 off Iceland, and stated (Mar. 21) 
that in the Atlantic U-boats had sunk 6 large cargo vessels. 

American Waters. Both the Germans and Italians claimed the sinking 
of a considerable number of Allied merchant vessels and tankers of! 
the east coast of the United States, a German communiqué of March 24 
giving recent U-boat sinkings between the Atlantic coast ports as 13, 
of which 7 were tankers. 

The U.S. Navy Dept. announced several losses, stating on March 23 
that the sinking of 7 ships had been reported since March 21 as having 
occurred recently. On March 19 the Dept. reported the loss of a Yugo- 
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slav — a Norwegian yom and on March 20 that of a Grek: vessel. 
The next day it announced the destruction of a U-boat by a bomber 
airc raft. 

GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

The Russians continued their campaign of attrition and claimed to 
have tightened the nets round the Staraya Russa, Rzhev, and Vyazma 
reas, despite the most determined resistance of the Germans. The 
bringing up of reserves, estimated altogether to amount to some 
400.000 men, in recent weeks, made it possible for the Germans to hold 
off the final assault on their principal centres of resistance—so im- 
portant to them as bases for the spring offensive, but did not prevent 
the Russians from making progress in their efforts to by-pass or 
surround these. Thus, on March 18 the Germans at Gzhatsk were 

eported to be getting their supplies by air, the road to Smolensk 
having been cut, and the next day reports from Swedish sources 
lescribed Rzhev as equally seriously threatened. 

lhe Germans admitted this by referring to the renewal of enemy 
pressure in these sectors, and on March 17 were stated to have sent 
assurances to the beleaguered garrisons in Staraya Russa and to 
places on the Moscow front that relief would come with a mighty 
surge as soon as the spring offensive began. It was explained in Berlin 
that the winter had returned, and the weather was the worst known 
since the Napoleonic period, but that the Russians had only been able 
to keep up their attacks by throwing in their last reserves. 

On March 20 the Russians spoke of very fierce fighting west of 
Staraya Russa, and 2 days later stated that in 10 days’ fighting in that 
area some 12,000 Germans had been killed, 66 guns captured, and 240 
lorries, 200 wagons, and 23 aircraft destroyed. In particular, a very 
determined attempt by Waffen S.S. detachments to break through 
to the relief of the 16th Army had been defeated. At the same time 
lesperate fighting took place at the approaches to Vyazma, the 
Russians claiming the recovery of 3 villages and the destruction of 
%) blockhouses, with at least 30 tanks captured or destroyed. They were 
exerting the heaviest pressure from the north, in particular from the 
Nikitinka-Velizh sector, and on March 18 were reported to have 
reached Yartsevo, between Smolensk and Dorogobuzh, and slightly to 
the north. Nikitinka was reported to be the ‘‘N”’ the capture of which 
was announced by the Russians on March 17, with 85 guns, despite the 
fact that the Germans had put in 2 divisions to hold a front of only 
7 miles. After this success the Russian line was believed to run from 
\ikitinka through Sychevka—leaving Rzhev encircled—and thence 
to near Gzhatsk, which, as already stated, was now very nearly sur- 
rounded. On March 26 the capture of 3 more places east of Smolensk 
was announced, and the Russians said wedges had been driven into 
the German positions on both sides of the Smolensk-Vyazma railway, 
adding that in the previous 10 days Guard regiments had disposed of 
over 8,000 Germans. 

On March 23 Berlin described the defence against persistent Russian 
attacks as subjecting the troops to the most difficult trials of the whole 
Winter, but said all the enemy onslaughts had been stemmed. The 
troops in the front line were now tired, but were being replaced, and 
the whole front would thus be refreshed, and the war machine would 
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then push forward. The official communiqué announced that in 2 days 
fighting in the ‘central sector’ the Russians had lost several thousand 
killed, while the Luftwaffe had destroyed over 300 vehicles and 23 
trains. It also gave the number of Soviet aircraft shot down the previous 
day as 54, with no mention of German losses. 

More information about the fighting near Staraya Russa was issued 
on March 27, when the result of 5 days’ very heavy fighting was 
announced. The S.S. division ‘“‘Das Reich” had been brought up, but 
was defeated, one regiment, the Deutschland, having suffered 9) 
casualties, while of the 50 tanks employed the Russians claimed the 
destruction of 25. Altogether, the Germans were stated to have lost 
2,450 killed and 1,000 wounded. 

On the Volkov River front also the Russians reported progress 
without, however, claiming the recapture of any large centre. On 
March 26 they stated that between Kolpino and Novgorod they had, 
in 2 days’ fighting, killed about 1,800 of the enemy and captured 20 
forts and blockhouses. S.S. troops had been rushed up from Estonia 
to stem the advance, but in vain, and had lost a large number of their 
men captured. Novgorod is apparently still in German hands, but the 
Russians are very near the town, and on March 28 reports were reaching 
Sweden that they had just pushed forward 10 miles, and cut the railway 
from there to Leningrad. 

Fighting in the Crimea was apparently confined almost entirely to 
the Kerch Peninsula, where persistent attacks were reported by the 
Germans, who claimed that they all collapsed and that the Luitwatie 
smashed tank concentrations attempting to advance into the Crimea 
The Germans also (March 29) reported a heavy raid on Novorossisk, with 
hits on shipping and railway installations. 

In the far north there was renewed activity in the operations against 
Murmansk. On March 27 the Russians reported a successful raid made 
on the German positions along the Litsa River, when troops made a 
surprise landing on the coast behind the enemy lines. On March 25 
the Germans reported an air raid on Murmansk in which their fighters 
had shot down 7 aircraft of the Hurricane type and 1 Soviet ‘plane. 
The next day, however, the Russians announced that the raid had done 
no damage, and that their own and British fighters had destroyed 
11 of the raiders and probably destroyed 2 more. 

The number of aircraft reported by the Russians as lost in the 2 weeks 
was 421 German and 151 Russian. The Germans gave figures for 
certain days only, and rarely mentioned their own losses, Their figures 
for March 19 were 62 Russian and 5 German (the Russian totals were 
37 German and 14 Russian), on March 21 they stated that between 
March 13 and 20 386 Russian and 22 German aircraft had been lost, 
while on March 22 they merely stated that 51 enemy ’planes were 
destroyed the previous day, and on March 23, 54. 

At the end of the month reports were current that Kharkov was 
completely surrounded, but this had not been confirmed at the time 0! 
writing. . 

It may be added that General List was reported (March 17) to be 
Norway, preparing plans for an offensive to be launched from [inland 
to capture Leningrad. A few days later reports reached Sweden that 
Mannerheim was no longer in command of the Finnish forces, and that 
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fresh German troops were being sent forward to replace the Finns in 
the Karelian Isthmus. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

The raids on Malta continued without intermission, though on 
Var. 22, following the loss of 17 raiders the previous day, the attacks 
were not so heavy, and, for some days afterwards, were concentrated 
more on shipping than on the aerodromes and other objectives on land. 
On Mar. 26 at noon, however, the island had the largest raid of the 
new series, carried out by Ju. 88s, and this was followed by alternate 
attacks by Stukas, Ju. 88s, and Stukas again. Raids were continuous 
throughout Mar. 25 and 26, and British fighters were in the air all the 
time, bringing down or damaging many of the raiders. All this was 
achieved without loss, and the next day there was a lull, with only a 
few bombs, and no casualties suffered. On Mar. 26 alone, in the 
attacks on shipping, 7 raiders were destroyed and 11 seriously 
damaged. 

The enemy thus suffered heavy defeats on the night of Mar. 20 and 
day of 21, when 17 raiders were destroyed, and the days of Mar. 25 and 
96, when 6 raiders were destroyed, 8 probably destroyed, and 15 seriously 
damaged, without loss to the defenders. The total number of enemy 
aircraft known to have been destroyed was 53, with 11 probably 
destroyed and very many more seriously damaged. 

The damage done is reported to be comparatively light, despite the 
ontinuous series of attacks. The raiders were seldom able to drive 
home their attacks, and most of their bombs fell in the sea. 

The R.A.F. made raids on Catania (Mar. 16 night), Heraklion, 
Eleusis, and Hassani (Mar. 20 night), Heraklion, Retimo, Tympaki, and 
Hassani (Mar. 21 night), and Salamis, the Piraeus, Heraklion, and 
Tympaki (Mar. 23 night). On Mar. 17 the Italians announced that 
Augusta and Syracuse had been ineffectively attacked. 

Naval actions included an air attack on a convoy of 3 cargo ships on 
the night of Mar. 17 off the coast of Tripolitania, when a vessel of 7,000 
tons was torpedoed and one of 2,000 tons hit and set on fire; also the 
sinking by submarine of 2 escorted supply ships in the Central Mediter- 
ranean, reported on Mar. 21, and the almost certain sinking (though not 
announced officially) of the Italian motor ship Victorta of 13,000 tons 
off Tripoli. On Mar. 23 the Admiralty announced that 2 submarines 
had sunk 2 supply ships, 6 schooners, and a motor vessel taking troops 
to Libya; also an Italian submarine of the Argonauta class off the 
approaches to the Straits of Messina, and probably a large escorted 
supply ship. On Mar. 29 a successful attack was reported on an 8,000 ton 
cargo vessel in the Central Mediterranean by a torpedo-carrying aircraft. 

On Mar. 24 news of an important action two days earlier was pub- 
lished. Early in the afternoon of 22nd 4 enemy cruisers were sighted by 
British naval forces escorting a convoy to Malta. They were attacked 
and driven off, without loss or damage to the British vessels. At 4.40 
p.m. a larger force was sighted, consisting of one battleship of the 
Littorio class (35,000 tons), 2 8-in. gun cruisers, and 4 others, with a 
tumber of destroyers. The British destroyers at once closed in and 
made a torpedo attack from a distance of 3 miles, throwing the enemy 
into confusion and forcing him to retire without having made contact 
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with the convoy. The battleship was seen to be hit amidships by , 
torpedo, and also by shell fire which set her on fire aft, while sever 
damage was also done to one cruiser and a second was hit. The enem, 
made no further attempt to intercept the convoy. The British forces 
sustained some damage only to one cruiser and to 3 destroyers, and 
casualties were not heavy. ; 

Meanwhile a force of some 150 aircraft kept up a continuous series 
of attacks on both the convoy and its escort, but until the next morning 
not one of the vessels was hit or damaged. On Mar. 23 heavy attacks 
were made, one ship was hit and sunk, and one destroyer was damaged, 
but not badly enough to prevent her reaching port. The next morning 
more attacks followed, but these did no damage at all. 

The Germans claimed that 3 cargo ships were sunk, and 3 others and 
a cruiser and a destroyer badly damaged, while the Italians claimed ty 
have sunk a cruiser and another warship. They also declared that none 
of their ships was hit, much less sunk; only a 4.7 in. shell grazed a 
turret of the Littorio. The Germans also claimed (Mar. 27) that a U-boat 
had sunk a tanker in a convoy, and that at Malta a cruiser and 5 large 
cargo vessels had been hit by bombers, and 4 set on fire. 

Other enemy claims were (Mar. 19) the destruction at Malta of || 
British aircraft, and of many others in subsequent raids, the sinking 
of a medium-sized warship in the Eastern Mediterranean by aerial 
torpedo (Mar. 21), the sinking of a destroyer of the Jervis class while 
escorting cargo ships, and the destruction in the Western Mediterranean 
of 4 British submarines “‘recently”’ by anti-submarine units. 


NORTH AFRICA 

Ground operations were, in general, confined to patrol activity and 
artillery duels roughly along the line Tmimi-Mekili, but on March 20 and 
21 raids were made farther afield by the Allied forces, including a push 
forward to within gun-fire range of Martuba aerodrome. Tmimi air- 
field was also shelled, and in the overrunning of several enemy strong 
points valuable information was obtained and 150 prisoners and several 
guns captured. Enemy forces, including tanks, attacked the Allied 
columns while they were returning, but were held off, and the casualties 
sustained were light. South African and Free French troops took part 
in the raids. 

The Italian report claimed that the Allied forces lost 40 motorized 
units and 2 batteries, and that Axis aircraft carried out a continuous 
bombing and machine-gunning attack, but the German version merely 
stated (March 23) that the British forces, after being dislodged on March 
21 from the positions they had reached, had withdrawn further to the 
east of Martuba. 

Another successful operation was a raid by the Free French on nev 
posts in the Zuila-Temessa area, reported on March 21, where they cap- 
tured Hun Sebha Brach, at the fork of 2 tracks running northward to 
Tripoli and Benghazi respectively, destroyed 5 Axis aircraft, and with- 
drew to their base near Lake Chad. 

On March 28 patrol activity was again reported. One party pushed as 
far as Ras el Eleba, beyond the Tmimi-Mekili track, and another 
reached Chechiban, near Tmimi aerodrome, but no decisive action was 
reported, though a good deal of movement of enemy mechanized tran 
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ort was observed south of Tmimi and north of Mekili towards the 
end of the month. 

In the air Allied aircraft raided Martuba almost daily, and Benghazi 
on several nights. Berka, Derna, and objectives at Tmimi were also 
bombed, and fighter squadrons made regular sorties throughout the 
period. Most of the enemy bombing was directed against Tobruk, but 
the railway from Mersa Matruh to Alexandria was also attacked, the 
Germans Claiming, on March 27, to have cut it in several places and to 
have destroyed a troop train. They also reported (March 26) the sinking of 
a destroyer and a large steamer off Sollum. 

The number of Allied aircraft announced as lost was 25, 4 pilots being 
saved. 

PACIFIC AREA 

Philippine Islands. Until the evening of March 28 the Japanese 
confined their operations to shell fire and patrol activities while they 
prepared for a renewal of the attack on the American positions in 
Bataan. On March 21 General Yamashita was reported to be regroup- 
ing his forces for a new offensive, and the next day he sent to General 
Wainwright a demand for surrender by noon. To this he received no 
reply. Meanwhile, enemy shell fire was concentrated on Fort Frank 
and Fort Drum, near the south shore of Manila Bay, and was replied to 
by all the harbour forts. On March 24 Corregidor was bombed by 54 
aircraft of a new type, at least 3 of which were brought down. This 
shelling and bombing of the harbour defences continued daily, Corre- 
gidor having 7 raids in the 24 hours of March 26-27, but the military 
damage was not serious. In general, the defences succeeded in forcing 
the raiders to fly very high, and the bombing was inaccurate and 
ineflective. 

Late on March 28 the Japanese launched a heavy attack in Bataan, 
but this was parried so quickly that the dislodgement of the defending 
forces from their outpost positions was only temporary, and counter- 
attacks restored the line, with heavy enemy losses. 

Elsewhere, Japanese landings were effected near Calapan, in north- 
west Mindoro, while near Zamboanga, Mindanao, a surprise attack by 
U.S. and Filipino troops caused heavy losses at the cost of one casualty. 
Local skirmishes near Digos, Mindanao, were reported on March 25, 
and on March 28 the Americans reported a successful raid on an 
enemy post near Zamboanga. 

On March 18 the U.S. Navy Dept. announced that the submarine Sea 
Lion had been sunk at Cavite to prevent her falling into enemy hands. 

Pacific Islands and the Australian Coast. At sea the most important 
operation was that announced by the U.S. Navy Dept. on March 18 
when island-based forces, both American and Australian, attacked 
enemy shipping at Lae and Salamaua. They sank 2 heavy cruisers, 
sank or gutted by fire 5 transports, probably sank a light cruiser, a 
destroyer, a gunboat, and a minesweeper, possibly sank 2 destroyers, 
and ¢ damaged 2 cruisers, a large destroyer, an aircraft tender, 6 trans- 
ports, and a gunboat. In addition, 3 enemy seaplanes were shot down, 
many small boats wrecked, and shore installations, aerodromes, and 
A.A. batteries badly hit. The only Allied loss was one airc raft. 

On March 23 the Navy Dept. also announced that U.S. submarines 
in Japanese waters had sunk 2 merchantmen and a tanker, had pro- 
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bably sunk a destroyer, and had damaged 2 merchantmen. On March 
25 it published the results of actions by Admiral Halsey against Wak; 
Island, on Feb. 24, and Marcus Island, on March 4. At Wake 2 patro| 
boats were sunk, 3 large seaplanes destroyed, aircraft runways and 
A.A. batteries damaged, and prisoners taken, and at Marcus runways 
and hangars, fuel and munition stores, and radio stations were wrecked, 
Little opposition was encountered, no ship was hit, and only one aircraft 
was lost in each operation. Peale and Wilkes islands, near Wake, were 
also shelled for 14 hours. 

In the air, Port Moresby was raided almost daily, and Darwin 4 
times. On March 19 the islands near Cape York and the Solomon 
Islands were bombed, on March 20 Broome and Derby, on March 22 
Katherine, 200 miles south of Darwin, and on March 23 Wyndham. 
The raids on Port Moresby were presumably to prepare the way for the 
seizure of the port, but the Japanese were not able to make any appre- 
ciable progress across New Guinea from their bases at Lae and Salamaua, 
and at the end of the month they were reported to be held up by floods 
at the northern end of the Markham Valley, and to be unable to move 
beyond Nazdab. On March 19 a report reaching Australia from Port 
Moresby stated that Lutheran priests, many of them born on Australian 
soil and British or U.S. subjects, had been guiding the Japanese from 
the Finsch Harbour district to airfields in the Markham Valley and 
through the jungle in the direction of the south coast of New Guinea. 
Some of them were believed to have been in regular touch with the 
Japanese in the Caroline Islands before Japan entered the war, and 
they had constructed airfields near Salamaua and Madang and pos- 
sessed aircraft, motor boats, and wireless sets. It was pointed out in 
Australia on March 25 that it was essential to cut the Japanese supply 
line from the Carolines if they were to be prevented from using New 
Guinea as a base for an attack on New Caledonia, the New Hebrides, 
Fiji, and Australia. 

Bombing activities by the R.A.A.F. were concentrated mainly on 
Rabaul, Kupang, Lae, and Salamaua. At Rabaul on March 18a direct 
hit was scored on a heavy cruiser, and on March 20 one large cruiser 
was sunk and another damaged. Ina raid on Lae (March 22) 15 enemy 
aircraft were destroyed and 6 dameged, and at Kupang (March 26 
a 7,000 ton ship was left burning and exploded. U.S. aircraft took part 
in this and other raids. Other places attacked once were Tulagi and 
Florida, in the Solomon Is., Saumliki, on Yemdena Is. (300 miles due 
north of Darwin) and Dilli. Allied losses of aircraft were small. 

The U.S. Navy Dept. announced (March 18) the presumed loss of the 
submarine Shark, and the sinking at Surabaya early in March of the 
destroyer Stewart, too seriously dameged to be removed before thie fall 
of Java. It also stated that the destroyers Pillsbury and Edsall were 
missing, probably lost off Java. 

On March 25 an official Dutch report stated that fighting was still 
going on in central Sumatra, central Borneo, and in parts of the Celebes, 
and the enemy being forced to yield ground in some places. 

Sino-Japanese War. Fighting was reported in the Canton area, 
and on March 21 the Chinese reported a successful action against the 
Japanese at Kowkang, 30 miles south-west of Canton. The next day 
they said that Japanese gunboats were shelling positions west of Hong: 
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kong, in the Chungsan district, and on March 23 yegauind heavy fighting 
f ollowi ng an enemy landing there. Chinese forces near Canton attacked 
Japanese positions at Samshui, inflicting many casualties. 

Farther north the Japanese occupied Hsiangshan, south of Ningpo 
Chekiang) and were also stated to be making extensive raids over 
South Honan and West Shantung. On March 21 the Chinese shore 
batteries at Foochow claimed to have driven off enemy warships which 
were shelling the lines near Changmen, and at Amoy the Japanese 
shelled the Chinese positions opposite the island. (Chinese commandos 
had raided the supply base there.) 





BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 

Operations were characterized by fierce fighting in the Toungoo area, 
and by frequent enemy air raids in central Burma, and the pushing 
forward of comparatively small Japanese parties on the Irrawaddy front, 
while British air raids were concentrated on Moulmein, Mingaladon, 
and Chiengmai, in collaboration with the American Volunteer Group. 

It was learnt in the third week in March that there were 2 Chinese 
armies in Burma, and that Chiang Kai-shek had appointed General 
Stillwell to command them. They were engaged in heavy fighting in 
Toungoo and on the Sittang front throughout the period, and had to 
stand up to frequent attacks from the air. On March 23, for instance, 
Toungoo had 6 raids, and the next day 4, and the Chinese were without 
air protection. On March 26 General Stillwell told correspondents at 
British H.Q. that the Chinese could take bombing and that their 
discipline was very good, but all reports from the front emphasized the 
need for more air support. 

As regards the course of the fighting round Toungoo, on March 16 
the forward troops about halfway between that town and Nyaunglebin 
were attacked by a strong Japanese force but succeeded in beating it 
off. Near Ywathi, 50 miles east of Toungoo, the Chinese were reported 
March 19) to be engeged with Thai forces, led by Japanese officers, 
nd on March 20 fighting was reported south of Pyu, where Chinese 
cavalry had the previous day attacked a body of 400 Japanese and 
inflicted over 100 casualties. Later it was stated that some 700 casual- 
ties had been inflicted, and that a body of 600 Japanese had crossed the 
Sittang at Pyu, but that over 100 had been killed in an action which 
prevented them from surrounding the Chinese. On March 24 serious 
fighting was reported south of Toungoo after a see-saw battle the previous 
day. Two enemy regiments attacked the Chinese outpost line on both 

flenks, but they were twice driven back, and the original line held. 
Mn h of the fighting here was hand to hand, and the Japanese forces 
included both Thai and Burmese troops. The next day, March 25, it 
was stated that the situation was serious; a body of some 1,000 Japanese 
had outflanked, the Chinese the previous evening, captured an airfield 
north of Toungoo, and cut the road near Yedashe. A Chinese force 
drove them out of a village 12 miles north of Toungoo, and recaptured 
the aerodrome, but enemy pressure continued to be severe, and the 
Chinese in the town were bombed almost continuously. On March 27 
raids went on all day by flights of 10 aircraft. The arrival of Chinese 
reinforcements was announced that day, but the enemy had also been 
reinforced, and were heavily attacking the west, south, and northern 
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outskirts of the town. At the end of the month the Chinese were stjjj 
holding out, and declared that they had no intention of withdrawing 

On the Irrawaddy front at the beginning of the period the Japanese 
had not yet made contact with the British forward troops on the 
Prome road. Small parties were reported at Teindaw and Tharrawaw 
where they made contact with traitor Burmese and then withdrew 
and on March 20 enemy patrols were reported at Letpadan, north of 
Tharrawaddy (a centre of rebellion in the past) but the main forces 
were still not beyond Taikkyi, some 40 miles above Rangoon. The 
detachments at Letpadan were attacked by the Gloucester Regt. early 
on March 19 and turned out, with the loss of 70 killed, and were then 
chased from nearby villages. 

On March 24 it was announced that 3 small enemy parties wer 
moving across the Pegu Yoma from the east, and 2 days later 
that a large mixed force was moving northward some 40 miles south 
of Prome, while another force was in the area Minhla-Letpadan- 
Tharrawaddy. Parachutists were also being dropped, and were orga- 
nizing the local traitors. It was now reported that the Japanese were using 
3 divisions for the advance on Prome (on their way to the oilfields at 
Yenangyaung) and had 150 aircraft in support. 

The Japanese infiltration north of Toungoo necessitated a straigh- 
tening of the line on the Irrawaddy, and on March 28 it was announced 
that this had been carried out. 

The only other development recorded was a statement in Chungking 
on March 26 that 2 strong Chinese columns had crossed the Shan 
States’ frontier into Siam, and were advancing towards Tangaw and 
Heighong. 

Moulmein was raided on March 18 by the R.A.F. and A.V.G. and 15 
aircraft on the ground set on fire. Later reports gave the number 
probably destroyed as 25. Transport and troops on the Sittang wer 
also bombed. On March 21 Mingaladon aerodrome was attacked 
effectively, at least 10 aircraft being destroyed. One aircraft was lost 
but the pilot was saved. The raid was repeated the next day and 2 
enemy aircraft destroyed, plus 3 probables, in air fighting. Hmawbi 
was bombed on March 21, and large fires left burning. On March 24 
Chiengmai was raided, and 7 fires left burning among aircraft on th 
ground, and Lampun, farther south-east, was attacked the same day 

The Japanese, besides bombing Toungoo almost continuously, made 
many heavy raids on aerodromes in Central Burma, and on March 
18 and 19 attacked a town in North Burma. On March 21 2 attacks 
were made on a landing ground in Central Burma and some damag' 
done to R.A.F. property. The raiders, which consisted of 60 bombers 
with 20 fighters, were engaged and 2 of them shot down. Thi tw 
following days the attacks were repeated, and more damage sustained 
but 3 of the raiders were brought down. Two British fighters were lost 
but the pilots were saved. These raids continued almost daily, with 
fairly heavy losses on both sides. 

On March 25 it was announced that the Andaman Islands had been 
occupied by a Japanese naval force. The British garrison had been 
withdrawn on March 12. The Japanese, on March 26, stated that their 
forces landed at dawn on March 23, and that “‘unable to withstand the 
Japanese attack, the British forces surrendered unconditionally . 
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CHRONOLOGY 


ARGENTINE 


March 17.—Reports were current that Japan had advised Argentina 
that British prisoners of war at Hong-kong and Singapore were provided 
with the same food and clothing as Japanese troops, and that Japan 
had intimated that she considered it unnecessary to send a Red Cross 
relief ship with supplies for the prisoners. 

March 18.—2 Germans were arrested in San Luis province on a 
charge of conducting Nazi propaganda. 


AUSTRALIA 

March 17.—General. MacArthur arrived in Australia to take over 
supreme command in that area as well as in the Philippines. He was 
directed to do so by President Roosevelt at the request of the Australian 
Government. Lieut.-General George Brett was appointed General 
MacArthur’s deputy and chief of the air forces. General Brett gave to 
Mr. Curtin a message from President Roosevelt, asking him to agree to 
nominate General MacArthur as supreme commander of all the Allied 
forces in the South-West Pacific. Mr. Curtin gave his complete agree- 
ment. 

Mr. Curtin announced the warmest welcome on the part of the people 
of Australia to the American forces. “Our visitors speak, think, and 
fight like us’, he said. He explained that Britain could not carry the 
burden of the Pacific while engaged in a life and death struggle with 
Germany and Italy; the help from America was therefore doubly 
welcome, as it showed that Australia would not be left ‘‘quite alone’, 
but would be the “springboard from which to launch a victorious 
offensive against Japan’’. He quoted the example of the steadfastness 
of China in an appeal to the Australian people to ‘‘fight complacency, 
slackness, orthodox peace-time wasteful methods .. . irresponsibility 
and moral remissness in our attitude to the inescapable tasks and duties 
which a war footing imposes’. “If we fail ourselves, ’’he said, “‘noth- 
ing can save us.”’ 

March 18.—Mr. Curtin announced that during the state of emer- 
gency no race meetings or organized sports meetings would be held, and 
all picture and other theatres would be closed. 

General Brett told the press that he was convinced that the Austra- 
lians were not going to lose their country, though they might have to 
‘take a little drubbing at the start’’. American aeroplanes and equip- 
ment were rolling towards Australia, and to achieve standardization 
of equipment only American aeroplanes were to be sent there. The 
Americans had trained three crews for each of their heavy bombers, 
and therefore only Americans were to fly them, though Australian 
pilots were to fly fast fighters and other ’planes which were being sent. 
He emphasized that the whole strategy of air warfare must be to hit 
hard and never lose a machine on the ground; one terrible thing in Java 
had been the destruction of so many grounded aeroplanes. 

March 19.—Mr. Curtin, announcing the appointment of Mr. Casey, 
said that the offer of this new post had been purely personal between 
Mr. Casey and Mr. Churchill. He had told Mr. Casey that 
the Commonwealth Government would not stand in his way, but 
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it was pointed out that ‘the Commonwealth would regard it as 
a serious disadvantage to Australia if at this moment it should lose the 
advantages of the experience and contacts which Mr. Casey had made 
as Minister in Washington with American Administration and public 
life over the past 24 years”. “In the most specific way’’, continued Mr, 
Curtin, ‘I intimated to Mr. Casey that, having regard to all the circum. 
stances, it was the wish of the Commonwealth Government not to make 
any change in Australian diplomatic representation in Washington as 
matters stand.” 

March 20.—General MacArthur told the press that he had been 
ordered by the U.S. Government to come to Australia “for the purpose 
of organizing an American offensive against Japan’. He said, ‘The 
primary purpose of this is the relief of the Philippines. I came through 
and I shall return.” 

March 21.—Publication of correspondence between Mr. Curtin and 
Mr. Churchill. (See Great Britain.) 

March 24.—The Government banned all newspaper contents bills, 
and forbade the publication of books, pamphlets, and maps except 
under authority, in order to save paper. 

March 25.—Mr. Curtin told the House of Representatives that he 
expected a War Council would soon be established in Washington on 
which Australia would be directly represented. He considered the 
unification of the supreme command under General MacArthur to bea 
“considerable advance’, and, in expressing the hope that the full 
resources of India would soon be mobilized, he declared that Australia 
and India must be held as the two bases on which the whole 
Allied position in Asia and the Pacific depended, and from which the 
offensive would flow to ultimate victory. He warned the House that the 
Axis Powers would doubtless attempt to make the operations of 1942 
decisive, and that any Axis success against Russia or against the Allied 
forces in the Middle East would “gravely jeopardize’ Australia’s 
position. 

March 26.—General MacArthur conferred in Canberra with the War 
Council, and Mr. Curtin afterwards said that: ‘Under his leadership the 
War Council is convinced that the war can be fought with dynami 
energy and inflexible purpose.’’ General MacArthur, at a dinner in hus 
honour, said that the link which bound America and Australia did not 
depend on any written protocol, treaties of alliance, or diplomatic 
doctrine; ‘it was the indescribable consanguinity of race which caused 
them to have the same aspirations, hopes, and desires, the same ideal: 
and dreams of future destiny”. Referring to the coming struggle for 
Australia, he continued: ‘‘There can be no compromise. We shall win or 
we shall die, and to this end I pledge you the full resources of all the 
mighty power and all the blood of my country.”’ 

March 27.—General Sir Thomas Blamey was appointed Commandet- 
in-Chief of the Allied land forces in Australia, following his return with 
a part of the A.I.F. from the Middle East. He told the press that lus 
immediate task was to prepare a home defence army to resist the 
threatened invasion, and added that Australians had a rough time 
ahead of them, but that he believed the whole people realized that It 
was total war. The Allied forces in Libya had achieved a lot more than 
people imagined, he said; their positions were now strong and wet 
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developing greater strength, and the offensive would be taken again as 
soon as possible. 

The President of the Philippines and members of his War Cabinet 
arrived in Australia. 
BELGIUM 

March 21.—It was learned that the Primate had recently circulated 
a pastoral letter, which was read in all the churches, declaring that the 
restoration of the freedom and sovereignty of Belgium was one of the 
essential conditions of a lasting peace, and emphasizing the necessity 
for good understanding between Flemish-speaking and French-speak- 
ing Belgians. 

March 28.—It was learned that the Governor-General of the Belgian 
Congo had placed all mining companies there under the direct control 
of the State, in order to increase output. 


BRAZIL 

\larch 19.—Japanese protest against seizure of Axis assets. (See 
Japan.) 

Otto Brautzek, described as a German army officer who was “‘chief of 
the Nazi society of German guerrillas in foreign countries’’, and 2 other 
Germans were arrested in Parahyba by the police in a round-up of fifth- 

lumnists. Other fifth-columnists were arrested in Rio Grande do’Sul. 
Varch 21.—The Government published a letter from a Japancse- 
Brazilian which claimed that an excellently equipped secret Japanese 

rmy of 25,000 men was in the country awaiting orders from Tokyo to 
attack the State of Sao Paulo, and blow up international railways, 
electric plants, and other objectives. 

Violent anti-Axis demonstrations took place at Curitiba. 

March 23.—It was learned that 3 generals and 12 other Japanese 
oilicers masquerading as settlers had been rounded up during the 
previous fortnight. Violent anti-Axis demonstrations occurred in the 
industrial town of Jundiahy, in Sao Paulo. | 

March 26.—The Rio de Janeiro police announced that they had 
recently arrested nearly 300 Axis subjects, including a German 
colonel and a Japanese admiral disguised as a farmer, while rounding 
up a spy ring operating mainly in the States of Sao Paulo and Santa 
(atherina. They also seized 6 clandestine wireless stations. 

March 28.—Further arrests were made in the round-up of Axis spies, 
among the new arrests being 3 leaders of the suppressed Brazilian 
Integralist Party. 

March 29.—The authorities began the immobilization of the Japanese 
coastal fishing fleet, consisting of about 1,000 vessels. They also 
arrested 2 Japanese naval officers masquerading as agriculturists, and 
seized a large store of arms in Sao Paulo State. 


BULGARIA 


March 22.—King Boris left Sofia on a visit to Germany. 

March 28.—It was learned that King Boris had returned from 
Berlin. 

The Prime Minister stated in Parliament that Bulgaria was ready for 
all sacrifices; ‘‘we are now ina state of war, with all its risks and dangers.’ 
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He continued: “‘Our fate is indissolubly linked with that of our allies 
the prosperity of our country could not exist outside the new European 
order’, and he declared that a first condition of the establishment of 
this new order was ‘“‘the destruction of Bolshevism”’. 


BURMA 

March 17.—General Alexander told the press that he expected the 
Japanese, after the fall of Rangoon, to aim at the following objectives 
a drive to the oilfields, as they were believed to be short of oil; an 
attempt to get astride the supply road from Assam into Burma; anda 
2-pronged push along the Irrawaddy and the Toungoo valleys towards 
Mandalay, to cut the Allied troops off from the Chinese. 

March 27.—General Alexander returned to Burma after a visit to 
Chiang Kai-shek in Chungking. , 


CANADA 


March 19.—The Finance Minister introduced in the House of 
Commons a resolution authorizing a grant of $1,000 million to Great 
Britain, for use in the purchase of war materials of all kinds from 
Canada. 

March 21.—General Sikorski arrived in Montreal on his way to 
Washington. 

March 25.—Mr. Mackenzie King stated in Parliament that the 
Pacific Council was to be shifted to Washington, and that no Canadian 
troops were to be sent to Australia, because of Canada’s commitments 
to send troops to Britain. He also said the Government had authorized 
the mobilization of 2 additional Army divisions. 


CEYLON 

March 18.—The Commander-in-Chief issued a statement announcing 
that he had no intention of introducing compulsion so long as voluntary 
service met defence needs, but that now that the whole of Ceylon had 
become a defence area, the regulations had had to be tightened up, to 
prevent interference with labour. He expressed surprise at the depar- 
ture of many Indian workers as a result of the rationing and of their 
fear of attack, and emphasized that everyone must be prepared to 
“sacrifice his cherished liberties’. 

Admiral Helfrich arrived in Ceylon. 

March 24.—The Governor announced the establishment of a war 
council consisting of the C.-in-C., the Governor, the Board of Ministers, 
and representatives of the Navy, Army, and Air Force. 


CHINA 


March 18.—An army spokesman referred to the possibility of a 
Japanese attack on Siberia in the spring and said that China was ready, 
if she received the necessary equipment from the United Nations, to 
attack the Japanese. He said that 2 Japanese divisions in Korea had 
been transferred to Manchuria and that Japanese troops in the southern 
part of Sakhalin had moved northwards towards Soviet territory. 
The spokesman also said that if Australia made use of her advantages 
of space, which had been of so much help to China in fighting the 
Japanese, she had a good chance of holding a Japanese attack until 
American aid became effective. 
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March 19.—Chiang Kai-shek appointed Lieut.-General Stillwell to 
command the Fifth and Sixth Chinese Armies, operating with the 
sritish in Burma. 

Varch 20.—General Stillwell announced in Chungking that he 
sommanded all U.S. troops in China, India, and Burma. The Chinese 
troops in Burma were being placed in position and would get adequate 
air protection. Possession of Burma was vital. He said that President 
Roosevelt was determined to use every means necessary to clear China 
of all Japanese, and everything China needed for her war effort would 
be furnished without reservation. 

Signature of Treaty with Iraq. (See Iraq.) 

March 24.—The Finance Minister announced the issue of bonds to 
the value of 100 million U.S. dollars and savings certificates to the same 
value, both secured on Anglo-American loans. 

March 29.—A Chungking spokesman announced that China and 
Egypt were to exchange Ministers. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

March 26.—The Government, in London, reopened diplomatic 

relations with the Mexican Government. 


DENMARK 

March 26.—A Royal decree announced the dismissal of- Count 
Reventlow, Danish Minister in London, and other officials who had 
joined the Free Danes organization in Great Britain. 

EGYPT 

March 19.—The King of the Hellenes and the Greek Prime Minister 
arrived in Cairo on their way to visit the Greek naval, air, and land 
forces in the Middle East. 

Sir Stafford Cripps and General Nye, Vice-Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff, arrived in Cairo. 

March 24.—Polling took place in the General Election. 

March 26.—The final returns for the Election showed that, out of 
64 seats, the Wafd secured 216, Independents 13, Liberals 4, Wata- 
nists 2, and the Saadists 1. New elections were to be held for the 
remaining 28 seats. 

EIRE 

March 17.—Mr. De Valera, in a St. Patrick’s Day broadcast, said 
that partition was an obstacle to the fullest defence of Ireland, “which 
It is the interest of the British people, as it is ours, to secure and 
loster’’. “If we are attacked,’’ he declared, ‘‘we mean to resist, and our 
resistance must be no token resistance.”’ 


FRANCE 


_ March 17.—It was learned that so much damage had been done to 
the Renault works in Paris by the British raids that they would 
probably not be rebuilt until after the war. 

The hearing of witnesses was begun at Riom, and General Besson, 
who commanded the army in Alsace and the Jura, spoke of insufficient 
defences, numerical inferiority, and lack of material. ‘“The most 
appalling inferiority in this war was the insufficiency of our air force’, 
ie said. He complained that the superior war council met too rarely, 
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and said that in May, 1940, it was only possible to put into the fielg 
115 divisions, 24 of which were in North Africa and the Levant: 
together with the British and Polish there were only 102 divisions 9, 
the north-eastern front against 140 German divisions. ‘‘Perhaps we 
might have been able to defend ourselves on our own frontier,’ he 
said, ““but we ought not to have gone into Belgium, for our material was 
insufficient.”’ 

General Blanchard, former commander of the First Army, said that 
his army lacked reserves and officers on the active list, and was deficient 
in practical instruction. The spirit of the Army was excellent at the 
time of mobilization, but the effect of the winter was regrettable. The 
greatest weakness of the army in Flanders was the inferiority of the 
Air Force; there were also not enough A.A. guns. 

March 18.—General Mittelhauser, who was in command of the Army 
of the Alps until the Armistice, in his evidence.at Riom, said 6 French 
divisions had held off 20 Italian divisions in the Alpine region, and 
blocked the German forces advancing down towards the Isere valley, 
He regretted, however, the lack of officers, and of material, especially 
of anti-tank and anti-aircraft equipment. As late as 1937, he said 
France had no tank manceuvres. ““The army suffered abominably fron 
an absence of liaison with the air force’, and the French had not 
realized soon enough the danger from Stukas. “If Gamelin had received 
sufficient British help,’’ he went on, “‘he would not have been obliged 
to put into the front line divisions so badly officered.”’ 

M. Daladier intervened to contradict General Mittelhauser’s alleza- 
tion of shortage of officers, and stated that there had been 7,400 more 
officers in the French Army than was stipulated by law. General 
Gamelin also said there were more officers in 1939 than in 1914, and 
that at the time of mobilization there were 4,000 more officers in France 
than in Germany. General Mittelhauser, in answer to a question by 
M. Daladier, also admitted that, whereas in July, 1938, France had 
only 34 modern tanks, the figure exceeded 3,000 a year later, and he 
recognized that M. Daladier was responsible for this increase. 

General Francois, who commanded a sector in the Longwy area, said 
that the French infantry had been in a much better position than in 
1914. Their moral was good and their motorized equipment excellent 
He regretted the absence of heavy artillery and tanks to back up 
infantry attacks. ‘““‘What we missed most of all was tanks and aero- 
planes,” he said. General Requin agreed that equipment among the 
active units had been satisfactory, except as regards A.A. guns. © Butit 
was in the considerable insufficiency of our’aviation’’, he said, “that 
we must see the real cause of our reverses.” 

March 19.—General Hering, a former member of the Superior Wat 
Council, in his evidence at Riom, said that the failure to protect the 
French army from the air was the principal cause of their reverses 
General Requin agreed with him, and also complained that at tlie en¢ 
of May, 1940, during the retreat of the 4th Army, that Army had only 
255 tanks against the enemy’s 1,600, and that the air force was 01 
existent as a consequence of the enemy’s immense superiority 
M. Guy La Chambre attributed these reverses to the failure of the High 
Command to recognize the great importance of air power until it was 
too late; “even if France had had more ’planes they would not have been 
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sed as a consequence of the conceptions of the High Command”, he 
aid, and M. Daladier quoted from a book by Marshal Pétain to sub- 
tantiate this point. 

German reports stated that De Brinon had left Vichy for Paris after 
conference with Marshal Pétain and Darlan, in which it was reported 
hat he “suggested that it would be better to end the Riom trial, since 
he trial, as conducted at present, is detrimental to the interests of 
France and particularly to the interests of the Occupied Zone’. 

March 20.—General Lenclud, who had commanded a division on the 
omme, stated at Riom that the French Army was very short of 
»mmunition, ‘for we received orders to fire as little as possible.” 
{e said the lack of aircraft was the main cause of the moral depres- 
ion of the army, and he attributed the defeat to the revolutionary 
wrest of 1936 and 1937, which influenced the moral of the troops at 
hat time. General Doyen blamed the lack of training among the 
uimers, and General Sciard said there was a considerable lack of 
nti-tank and anti-aircraft equipment in the army. 

Varch 23.—Two sailors were executed at Oran for “attempting to 
livert their ship as it was passing through the Straits of Gibraltar to 
‘ive it up to the British”’ 

March 24.—General du Theil, in his evidence at Riom, said that the 
armament of his troops of the 7th Army Corps had not been modernized, 
hat his troops in general were bad shots because they could not obtain 
nough cartridges for musketry practice, that the 7 Potez aircraft 
vhich constituted his reconnaissance squadron had been destroyed on 
he ground, and that lack of fighting material had had a demoralizing 
fiect on his troops. General Prevaux also complained of the lack of 
raining of his troops; “‘it was evident’’, he said, “‘that in the years 
immediately preceding the war the military spirit of the country 
faltered’’. General Touchon declared that “‘the co-operation of the 
Air Force was nil’. 

Reports were current in Vichy that the German authorities had 
demanded the dismissal of M. Barthélemy, the Minister of Justice, and 
if M. Pucheu, the Minister of the Interior, and were insisting that the 
ichy Government should forthwith decide once and for all whether to 
collaborate unreservedly with the Axis, or to base their policy on secret 
hopes of an Anglo-American victory, in which case they would be 
branded as an enemy of Europe. 

March 25.—Further Generals gave evidence at Riom about the lack 
of equipment and training in the Army before and during the war. 

March 26.—General Preaud, in his evidence at Riom, attributed the 
iuses of the French defeat above all to the exclusively defensive 
policy, while General Conquet complained of lack of tanks and ’planes 
mcomplete training, and said that the air attacks had had a great effect 
n troops, which were badly officered. Lt.-Col. Verurand declared that 
there was no air observation corps until 1939, owing to disagreement 
etween the Ministers of War and Air. ‘In November, 1939’’, he said, 
“hot only did we have no ’planes to spot for the artillery, but no planes 
Were under construction.” 

It was learned that a requisition of all available motor-lorries had 
deen made in the Midi, for dispatch to Germany, and that bauxite was 
‘ing exported to Italy at the rate of over 250 truckloads daily. 
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American reports stated that Pétain and Laval had been privately 
conferring together, to discuss the possibility of Laval’s return to the 
Cabinet. 

Report of assurances to U.S. Government regarding help to Axis 
(see U.S.A.). 

March 27.—A bomb was thrown at Marcel Déat, leader of the pro- 
Nazi National Popular Party, while he was addressing a meeting at the 
Municipal Theatre at Tours, but he was unharmed. 

Laval had a conference with Darlan. 


GERMANY 

March 19.—The Berlin radio announced that the weekly bread, fat, 
and meat rations for the general public were to be reduced on April 6, 
“due to the fact that very large numbers of foreign workers and 
prisoners of war have also to be fed’’. 

March 20.—It was learned that the Waffen S.S. was represented at 
the Zeughaus ceremony on March 15, thus showing its status as a 
second army within the Reich. 

It was announced that von Rundstedt was again in charge of ‘a 
responsible post’’. 

March 24.—Hitler received King Boris of Bulgaria at his head- 
quarters. 

March 26.—Hitler received General Rommel at his H.Q. Von Papen 
arrived in Berlin. 

March 27.—Goebbels, in Das Reich, explained that the recent cuts in 
food rationing had been inevitable, as ‘‘a postponement of such measures 
would result, within 6 to 8 weeks, in more serious difficulties in the 
food situation and a greater shortage in general than ever before’. He 
admitted that climatic conditions had been bad for agriculture for the 
previous 2 years, and that potatoes were everywhere short, while some 
towns had no vegetables at all. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

March 17.—The President of the Board of Trade announced in 
Parliament that all fuel, coal, gas, and electricity would shortly be 
rationed and a reduction of 25 per cent made in the clothes rationing 
from May 31. 

March 18.—The Deputy Prime Minister announced in the House 
that Lord Beaverbrook was going to the U.S.A. to carry on the work 
he had already begun regarding the pooling of resources between the 
Allied Nations. The Minister of Agriculture told the House that at the 
end of the ploughing season for 1942 there would be 6 million more 
acres under the plough in the U.K. than’before the war. The harvest 0 
1942 would be a critical factor in the future of Britain, but, comparing 
the British and German positions, he said there were more tractors 11 
Britain, though there were fewer farms, and that Britain was probably 
the most highly mechanized farming country in Europe. 

March 19.—Mr. Churchill announced in the House that, with the 
agreement of the Australian Government, Mr. R. G. Casey, Australian 
Minister in Washington, had been appointed Minister of State and 4 
member of the War Cabinet of the U.K., and would succeed Mr 
Lyttelton as representative of the War Cabinet in the Middle bast. 

March 21.—The text of the correspondence between Mr. Church! 
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and Mr. Curtin relating to the appointment of Mr. Casey was published. 
Mr. Curtin’s telegram of March 14 stated that he appreciated Mr. 
Churchill’s high opinion of Mr. Casey and of his suitability for the new 
post, but continued: “Our whole purpose is that, in view of Evatt’s 
almost due arrival Washington, we greatly hope Casey will be there, as 
that conjunction invaluable. That is full extent our demurrer’. Mr. 
Churchill replied that Mr. Casey could certainly wait to discuss every- 
thing with Dr. Evatt. Mr. Churchill’s telegram of March 19 then ques- 
tioned Mr. Curtin’s public statement of that date (see Australia) which 
‘idnot agree with the conditions of his demurrer, to which Mr. Churchill 
had conceded. Mr. Curtin replied that he had informed Mr. Churchill 
he ‘did not desire change at Washington, and if new man of equal 
calibre could be secured it would take time for him to establish himself, 
ind therefore desirable that no approach be made to Casey at the 
present time’. He had however taken it that Mr. Casey wished to go, 
and that Mr. Churchill wanted him, since Mr. Churchill had quoted his 
discussions with Mr. Casey during his visit to America. Mr. Curtin 
mplained, however, that Mr. Casey’s appointment was announced by 
the B.B.C. before he himself had received notification of it from Mr. 
Casey. Mr. Churchill explained that prior to this B.B.C. announcement 
he had announced the new appointment in Parliament and that the 
Dominions Secretary had telegraphed the information to Mr. Curtin. 

March 22.—The Deputy Prime Minister, giving figures of the pro- 
gress in War production, said at Liverpool that British warlike stores 
were 10 times greater now than at the beginning of the war, that 
Britain was producing 5 times as many tanks as after Dunkirk and 
twice as many as 6 months previously. In the last quarter of 1941 
8ritain completed 4 times as much naval tonnage as in the last quarter 

fore the war, and twice as much merchant shipping. Current produc- 
tion was much greater than at any time in the last war. During 1941, 
to support the armies in the Middle East, 300 ships were continuously 
emploved on the 11,000-mile voyage round the Cape, and more than 
| million tons of goods and over 30,000 vehicles were conveyed. 

March 23.—The new Turkish Ambassador, M. Orbay, arrived in 
London. 

March 24.—The Minister of Production told the House of Commons 
that his new powers involved control of the three main ingredients of 
war production; raw materials (although the Raw Materials Department 
would still continue its work, with himself responsible for its planning 
and programme), machine tools, and labour, concerning which he would 
work in close conjunction with the Minister of Labour. The War 
Cabinet had agreed that he should set up a general staff of war produc- 
tion, composed of Sir Walter Layton, his chief adviser on programmes 
and planning, the assistant chiefs of staff of the three services, and the 
highest technical officers of the three production Ministries. This 
general staff would be the servant on war production of the Defence 
Lommittee, and since he, as a member of the Defence Committee, was 
in constant touch with all strategic plans and developments, he could 
keep his general staff well informed. Mr. Lyttelton said his aim was to 
make his general staff run on parallel lines to the main military organi- 
zation, and he emphasized the importance of close co-operation between 
the directors of military strategy and war production. He also men- 
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tioned especially the problem of the steady flow of production anq 
explained how changes in enemy strategy and in the geographical 
theatres of war, accession of new allies or the appearance of ney 
enemies, and complications in the supply of raw materials or the routes 
of shipping, necessitated the substitution of one type of munition for 
another. He indicated that special measures would be taken to help 
the production Ministries to change over their factories, and spoke oj 
reforms in the Regional organization of production. 

The Lord President of the Council, speaking in the House of Com- 
mons of civilian duties in case of invasion, said that the order to “‘stay 
put’’ remained in force, but this did not mean that civilians were 
merely to play a passive réle. Invasion committees were being set up 
in some districts to organize the work of civilians in helping to resist 
the invaders. 

Further contingents of Canadian troops, including airmen, arrived 

March 25.—Lord Cranborne, in reply to requests in the House of 
Lords for an inquiry into the defences of Singapore, announced that the 
Government had not yet sufficient information for such an inquiry. 

Mr. Eden received the new Turkish Ambassador. 

The Soviet Ambassador, presenting the Order of Lenin to 4 members 
of the R.A.F., said there were many indications that the war was 
approaching a decisive moment, and that 1942 would be the turning- 
point. Top speed was the order of the day. The enemy was staking 
everything on 1942, and the task before the Allies was clear—they must 
also stake everything on 1942, and must also make the supreme effort in 


the spring and summer in order to beat the enemy. That was the best 
strategy. The decisive place was the front of the U.S.S.R. “We have 
to start from this’, he said, “if the Allies really desire to achieve 
victory, and I have not the slightest doubt that they do. They have to 


” 


throw into the battle everything they have got... . 

March 26.—The Prime Minister told the Central Council of the 
Conservative Party that “it now seems likely that we and our allies o! 
the United Nations cannot lose this war, and with it all that makes life 
worth living, except through our own fault or their own fault, through 
failure to use our combined strength, overwhelming strength when 
fully mobilized and organized, and to use the multiplying opportunities 
which, as the months pass by, will present themselves to us’. He 
contrasted the present situation, following “an almost unbroken series 
of military misfortunes’, with the position a year ago, when Britain 
had made her great recovery after the collapse of France, and when the 
R.A.F. had won the Battle of Britain. The situation in Libya was now 
less favourable than a year earlier, the Allies had been driven out 0! 
Greece and Crete, the entry of Japan into the war had brought serious 
disasters in the Far East, and, he continued, ‘‘the Battle of the Atlantic, 
upon which all the time our power to live and carry on the war effort 
depends, after turning markedly in our favour for 5 or 6 months, is now 
for the time being—and only for the time being—worsened again . 
They were engaged in a deadly grapple with two heavily armed opp0- 
nents (Germany and Italy), both of whom had been preparing for years, 
and bending their whole national life to the fulfilment of a gospel o! wat. 
Then, ‘“‘a third Power, armed to the teeth, with a population 0! 5’ 
million, with 3 or 4 million trained soldiers formed into an army 0! @' 
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least 2 million, “with a powerful, efficient Navy and Air Force and a 
* wy outfit of munitions—I say outfit and not output—fell upon our 
Fastern possessions, which our bitter need in the West had forced 
ys to leave so insufficiently guarded. In such a situation it would be 
foolish for us not to be prepared for further heavy blows....’’ But 
Britain was now no longer alone; she had “three of the greatest nations 
in the world” as Allies, and Mr. Churchill prophesied that “‘just as last 
vear | warned you that you could not expect to have successes un- 
— ‘red by reverses, so now in 1942 we need not expect to have 
verses unrelieved by successes’ 

“Mr Churchill also referred to the question of press criticism of the 
Government and the Army. They would always, he said, endeavour to 
profit in the highest degree from the great volume of criticism and advice 
which was given them, and the country had succeeded in preserving the 
traditional institutions of free speech, full and active Parliamentary 
sovernment, anda free press. ‘‘But there is one limit’’, he added, “‘which 
| must ask shall be respected. I cannot allow, while I bear the respon- 
ibility, a propaganda to disturb the Army, which is now so strong and 
slid; or to weaken the confidence of the country and the armed forces in 
the quality and character of our devoted corps of officers, guard or line, 
staff or regimental, to whom we must all look not only as the leaders of 
audacious enterprises abroad, but as our indispensable weapon against 
invasion here at home.” 

The Financial Secretary to the War Office announced in the House 
that compulsory service in the Home Guard was to be extended to the 
whole country. The Minister of Information announced an extension 
of the censorship to press messages going out of the country “calculated 
to create ill-feeling between the United Nations, or between them and a 
neutral country.” 

March 28.—Mr. Bevin stated at Bristol that he had mobilized into 
the fighting services, civil defence, or munitions, 20 million out of 40 
million people, and the mobilization of Britain’s man-power had been 
the most admirable venture of any belligerent in the world. Britain 
had reached parity with the enemy in many forms of war production, 
if not in all. 

The first contingent of 187 volunteers from St. Pierre and Miquelon 
arrived in London to join the forces of General de Gaulle. 

The King broadcast a message calling the whole nation to prayer, 
‘to dedicate ourselves anew’’, to face ‘‘the critical months ahead”’ 

March 29.—Mr. Eden, speaking at Merthyr Tydfil, said Britain had 
fulfilled her promises to Russia as regards the war material she would 
send, and the Hurricanes in the hands of Russian fighter pilots were 
doing excellent work on many sectors of the front. The route through 
Persia had been developed ahead of schedule, and in January double the 
amount of material carried over it in November had gone through, and 
by May it was hoped to double this again. 

A further contingent of Canadian troops arrived. 


GREECE 


March 17.—Turkish reports stated that recent Axis attempts to 
supercede Tsolakoglu’s Government by another of more amenable 
politicians had failed. 
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The S.S. Radmanso, carrying 7,000 tons of wheat, was reported t) 
have arrived at Piraeus. 

March 23.—German reports stated that the Ministers of Foo 
Supply, Agriculture, and National Economy had resigned, and tha 
Tsolakoglu had given all three vacant posts to his Finance Minister 
together with the Ministry of Labour. 

March 25.—A message of “hope and encouragement’’ to the people 
on the occasion of Independence Day was received from the British 
Foreign Secretary. 

Independence Day was observed by the whole population as a day of 
mourning. Crowds were fired on by German police in demonstrations 
in Athens. 

March 26.—Turkish reports stated that the German troops in 
Greece had been removed, their place being taken by boys of 18 and 
men over 45, and that all available Greek naval craft had been concen- 
trated in the Piraeus, Crete, and the Dodecanese. 

March 28.—Russian reports from Istanbul stated that Brauchitsch 
had arrived in Greece to organize the concentration of German para- 
chutists in Rhodes and the Dodecanese. It was also reported that 3 
German reserve divisions had arrived in Greece from Yugoslavia. 


HUNGARY 

March 19.—The Prime Minister told Parliament that the Govern 
ment was working for an understanding with the neighbouring Danube 
countries. 

Rumanian Foreign Minister’s statement re Transylvania. (Se 
Rumania.) 

March 24.—It was understood that the Government had agreed that 
20,000 of their minority Germans should go to Germany for incorpora- 
tion in the S.S. troops, in addition to the contingents they had promised 
to provide for the German spring offensive. 


INDIA 

March 17.—A resolution was unanimously adopted by the Chamber 
of Princes expressing the hope that the coming negotiations with Sir 
Stafford Cripps might help to unite India in her war effort, but reitera- 
ting that any constitutional scheme acceptable to the Indian States 
must effectively protect their rights arising out of treaties, engagements, 
and sanads, and ensure the future sovereignty and autonomy of the 
States as reflected in these agreements. The Chancellor of the Chamber 
said that the Princes did not stand in the way of the attainment b) 
India of Dominion status, and that they were strong in their support for 
ordered progress in India. He said the present time was one of the rare 
occasions which might mark the beginning of a new era. “Let us take 
it now, and victory is ours”, he added. ‘‘Let us. without haggling over 
our relative shares in an interim Government, vie with each other 
pooling whatever we can and postponing whatever is irreconcilable at 
this critical juncture’. 

March 22.—Sir Stafford Cripps arrived at Karachi. 

The Jawait-ul-Ulema-i-Hind (the all-India body of Moslem divines 
at their annual conference passed a resolution calling on the Moslems °! 
India to evolve a common formula to be presented to Sir Statiord 
Cripps. 
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March 23.—Sir Stafford Cripps arrived in Delhi. He told the press 
that the British proposals he had brought set out “‘finally and with 
precision the practical steps which H.M. Government propose as the 
method of fulfilling their past promises of self-government to the 
Indian peoples. We believe that a generally acceptable line of practical 
action can be laid down now, and that thus the main obstacle to India’s 
{ull co-operation in her own defence will have been removed’’. He said 
he only intended to stay in India for 2 weeks, and he was sure that “‘in 
the circumstances of to-day leaders of the main parties and interests in 
India will be ready to take quick decisions”. His associations in the past 
had been more with the Congress party than with the other parties, but 
he declared he was “‘fully impressed with the need in any scheme for the 
future of India to meet the deep anxieties which undoubtedly exist 
among the Moslems and the other communities’. “I shall therefore 
embark upon my task’”’, he continued, “‘with a mind equally open to all 
points of view—Hindu, Moslem, and others. I believe the proposals of 
the War Cabinet will appeal to the Indian leaders, since they are the 
the unanimous result of the deliberations of a body of people who were 
known in the past to have widely differing outlooks on the Indian 
question. 

Mr. Gandhi, in an article in Harijan, stated that he considered Indian 
opinion to be against a policy of “‘scorched earth’, should the occasion 
jor 1t arise. 

March 24.—Sir Stafford Cripps met General Wavell, members of the 
\Viceroy’s Executive Council, and the Governors of Bombay, Madras, 
Bengal, United Provinces, and North-West Frontier Province, and the 
Chief Justice of India. 

March 25.—Sir Stafford Cripps met Maulana Abdul Kalam Azad, 
President of the Congress Party, and Mr. Jinnah, president of the 
Moslem League. 

March 26.—Sir Stafford Cripps received the Chancellor of the 
Chamber of Princes, the political adviser to the Crown representative, 
the representative of the Labour interests in the Central Legislature, 
and Sir Henry Gidney, the leader of the Anglo-Indian community. He 
later told the press that the British proposals were “‘the best scheme on 
which the War Cabinet can agree for self-government for India’’, and 
continued, “‘there is no question of negotiating a fundamentally differ- 
ent scheme, but this scheme can, if necessary, be adapted in places or 
parts . 

March 27.—Sir Stafford Cripps received Mr. Gandhi, and represen- 
tatives of the Sikhs and of the European community. 

March 28.—Sir Stafford Cripps received a delegation of the Chamber 
of Princes, Mr. Jinnah, the President of the National Congress, the ex- 
Premier of Madras, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, a representative of the non- 
party group, and representatives of the Hindu Mahasabha. 

March 29.—Publication of British Draft proposals. (See Special 
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JAPAN 
March 17.—The Domei Agency reported that the rubber plantatiy 

in Malaya were only slightly damaged, and that supplies would | 
sufficient to meet Japanese needs. Tin refineries in Penang would x 
be working, though those in Singapore would take longer to rep, 
_._ he tin_mines of Perak would supply Japan for the next 2 yeargus 
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March 18.—The Prime Minister, reviewing the war situation | I! 
Parliament, said that the danger of a Japanese thrust to Fiji and to he 
Zealand had greatly increased, and therefore the Dominion’s war eli adap 
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st be correspondingly increased. Mr. Fraser said: ‘‘We have the 
wer and the will to do our part, and we are not alone. We are part 
{a mighty army of freedom that is forming and arming with ever- 
sreasing might and speed.”’ He urged the need to adopt an offensive 
pirit and to call forth even greater efforts in the war. 

The Defence Minister announced that very substantial measures were 
nrogress for reinforcing New Zealand with air forces and equipment 
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JAPAN 

March 17.—The Domei Agency reported that the rubber plantation 
in Malaya were only slightly damaged, and that supplies would } 
sufficient to meet Japanese needs. Tin refineries in Penang would soo 
be working, though those in Singapore would take longer to repair 
The tin mines of Perak would supply Japan for the next 2 years. [ro 
enterprises in Malaya were almost entirely managed by Japanese, an 
the pre-war volume of 2 million tons was not seriously threatened, whil 
the manganese mines would export 300,000 tons a year. 

March 19.—The Domei Agency announced that the Government had 
protested to the Brazilian Government against the recent anti-Japanesg 
riots and the Presidential decrees confiscating Axis assets, on the groun, 
that the seizure of these assets took effect “‘without warning’’, and tha 
it was “‘extremely improper’ that “‘the law-abiding, peaceful Japanes 
nationals in Brazil have been thus rewarded for their services”’. 

March 20.—Signature of protocol extending the 1928 Fishing 
Convention between the U.S.S.R. and Japan. (See U.S.S.R.) 

The Navy promulgated an ordinance ‘‘revising”’ its warfare regula 
tions, based on the London Declaration of 1909, since Japan's enemie 
were employing tactics in disregard of international law, and weré 
waging “‘extreme warfare based on retaliation and hatred’, whi 
Japan would reciprocate. 

March 27.—The German wireless reported that the Foreign Officd 
in Tokyo had announced that Mr. Ken Harada had been appointe 
Ambassador to the Holy See on a special mission. “In view of presen 
world conditions and of the many adherents of the Roman Catholi¢ 
faith in greater East Asia, the importance of furthering mutual under 
standing between Japan and the Holy See needs no emphasis’, thé 
announcement added. An official spokesman in Tokyo announced tha 
diplomatic privileges would be granted to the Papal Nuncio in Tokyo 


MEXICO 

March 23.—The Government handed over to the U.S. Government 
the expropriated German vessel Orinoco. 

March 24.—The police arrested all Germans, Italians, and Japanes 
who had been associated with subversive activities. 

March 26.—Diplomatic relations were renewed with the Czecho 
slovak Government, in London. 


NETHERLANDS 

March 18.—Queen Wilhelmina received in audience Mr. S. M. Bruce 
who presented his letters of credence as Australian Minister to hef 
Government. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


March 27.—The Treasury announced the advance by Great Brita! 
of a free loan of £200,000. 


NEW ZEALAND 

March 18.—The Prime Minister, reviewing the war situation " 
Parliament, said that the danger of a Japanese thrust to Fiji and Ne’ 
Zealand had greatly increased, and therefore the Dominion’s war eflor4 
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must be correspondingly increased. Mr. Fraser said: ‘‘We have the 

wer and the will to do our part, and we are not alone. We ate part 
ofa mighty army of freedom that is forming and arming with ever- 
increasing might and speed.’’ He urged the need to adopt an offensive 
girit and to call forth even greater efforts in the war. 

The Defence Minister announced that very substantial measures were 
in progress for reinforcing New Zealand with air forces and equipment 
fom Britain and the U.S.A. 

March 20.—Mr. Fraser told Parliament that New Zealand was better 
placed and more secure than when they last met. He said there was no 
nom for complacency, there was room for great concern, but there was 
none for fear. ‘‘We have got so to reorganize things that when the time 
eomes, and with the support now arriving, we shall be in a position to 
sart from these very shores to reconquer the Pacific for democracy and 
freedom.’’ He said New Zealand must become “‘an arsenal, a gathering 
place, and a starting-point for the democracies of the Pacific’. 

March 21.—Mr. Fraser told Parliament that he-was personally con- 
silted by the American Minister to New Zealand about the appointment 
of General MacArthur to the supreme command of the south-west 
Pacific forces. 


NORWAY 

March 17.—Swedish reports (published in the press on March 12) 
described tortures inflicted by the Gestapo in Norwegian prisons during 
recent weeks, and the Norwegian Government, in London, issued a 
statement promising punishment for all those, Norwegian or German, 
who had been implicated in these tortures, mentioning particularly the 
Gestapo agents Fehmer, Hodhler, Bernhard, Schuttow, and Wester- 
berger. 

March 18.—The Oslo wireless announced that 5 more Norwegians 
had been shot by order of a German court-martial, for having left a 
Norwegian port with the intention of travelling to England to enlist. 

March 20.—280 teachers were arrested in Oslo for their refusal to 
obey the demands of the Quisling régime. Similar action was reported 
from other parts of the country. 

March 22.—It was learned that the Oslo wireless had broadcast 
instructions to Norwegian ships in the Indian Ocean to put into Rabaul, 
Penang, or Saigon by April 15, after which date they would be regarded 
as hostile by the Japanese. 

The clergy read in almost all churches a statement declaring that they 
made respect for the Church’s views on the education of youth a 
condition of their remaining in office. “Whoever forces children away 
from their parents’’, it stated, ‘‘violates the divine right of the home. 
The Church cannot leave the responsibility for the nation’s education 
to the State.”’ 

March 27.—Quisling’s Church Department dismissed 10 clergymen 
in the Oslo diocese and one other, invoking a decree of Dec. 12, 1940, 
providing that officials who did not work for the “‘new order”’ with all 
their strength might be removed from office. 

The Secretary-General of the Church Department was understood 
to have stated at Oslo University that the new Christianity was specially 
adapted to Norwegian conditions, taking into consideration race and 
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the living space that would now be created. He declared that througt 
7 acting Bishops the Church of Norway had approved the new order an; 
declared itself able to co-operate with the State. (The 7 Bishops ha 
been appointed by the Church Department from among Nasjona 
Samling clergy.) 


PALESTINE 


March 24.—The King of the Hellenes and the Prime Minister arrived 
in Jerusalem. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


March 17.—Major-General Wainwright was appointed to the active 
command of the Philippines area in succession to General MacArthur. 


POLAND 


March 22.—A special German tribunal condemned to death a Pole 
named Nurzynski, editor and distributor of a secret news bulletin in 
Poznan, who had used a secret listening-in post for picking up the 
B.B.C. Polish news. 


RUMANIA 


March 19.—The Minister for Foreign Affairs, at a demonstration 
organized by the Faculty of Law in Bucarest, referred to the question 
of Transylvania, and said that the armistice and peace between 
Rumania and Hungary would continue to be respected on the part of 
Rumania so long as Hungary respected it, but added that ‘‘everybody 
knows that if the Rumanian people know how to retain love in their 
hearts they also know how to maintain firm hatred’. 

March 21.—It was learned that the leaders of the Peasant and 
Liberal Parties had sent a manifesto to Antonescu, protesting against 
the dispatch of Rumanian forces to the German army in Russia. 
“The country is suffering a long and continuous haemorrhage,’ it said. 
‘Continuation of the war in present conditions cannot lead to the 
reintegration of the country, but only to the complete extinction of the 
country, exposed to the Hungarian peril. ... Do not forget that we 
shall have at our frontiers two hostile countries which have made no 
sacrifices to sustain the Russian campaign, and which have reserved 
their military forces. .. . Is there any interest for Germany to engage 
in war against Hungary in order to return Transylvania to us? Surely 
not. .. . In consequence, while there is still time, Germany must be 
informed that you have already done everything which Rumania can 
do without exposing herself to grave disasters; that Rumania has made 
sacrifices which Hungary and Bulgaria have not made.’’ It was learned 
that there had been demonstrations in Bucarest calling for peace and 
the fall of Antonescu, and reports were current that many officers who 
opposed -the sending of further reinforcements to Russia had been 
dismissed and shot, and that groups of armed deserters were operating 

as anti-Nazi guerrillas in the mountains. 
' March 24.—It was understood that the Government had agreed that 
10,000 of their minority Germans should go to Germany for incorpora- 
tion in the S.S. in addition to the contingents they had promised to 
provide for the German spring offensive. 
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Marci 28.—It was learned that the Minister of Agriculture had re- 
signed, through failure to deliver the full quotas of grain demanded by 
the German authorities. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

March 17.—General Smuts told the Senate that the coastal areas of 
the Union were being increasingly fortified, there was one complete 
division ready to move off at a moment’s notice, and the Commandos 
were being held in reserve and were receiving special training. “If the 
Japanese come they will get the reception they deserve,” he said. 
‘The danger I envisage is the bombing of South African cities from air- 
craft carriers.’’ General Smuts also announced that the Soviet Govern- 
ment, under a reciprocal agreement, were sending a Consul-General to 
Pretoria and a Consul to one of the sea-port towns, for purely commer- 
cial purposes. 

March 18.—The Nationalist paper Die Burger published a manifesto 
signed by Dr. Malan and other Nationalist leaders, calling on the 
Afrikaner people to protest against General Smuts’s declared policy of 
arming the natives if the Japanese danger became acute. The Manifesto 
caimed that the Japanese danger was “‘imaginary’’, and alleged that a 
Japanese attack on South Africa would be ‘‘in direct conflict with 
Japan’s agreements with her European allies and with the acknow- 
ledged interests of those allies in Africa’. 

General Smuts repeated, in the Senate, his intention to arm every 
man, without distinction of colour, if necessary, in the defence of the 
Union. 

March 20.—The Vichy Minister said in Pretoria that he had received 
cabled instructions from Vichy to refute rumours of negotiations 
between Vichy and Japan on the subject of bases in Madagascar. ‘“The 
French people and natives on the island are loyal,’’ he said, ‘‘and will 
resist any aggression, even occupation by South African troops if the 
Japanese threaten the island.”’ 

March 27.—General Smuts, in a national broadcast, spoke of the 
possibility during the summer of a German offensive eastward and a 
Japanese offensive westward, the principal battlegrounds for the 
British Empire therefore being the Middle East, India, and the Indian 
Ocean. ‘‘So far as the Allies are concerned’’, he said, ‘‘their chief object 
must be to strengthen the Middle East and furnish aid to Russia, both 
to the maximum extent of their capacity.’”’ With regard to Japan, he 
said, ‘‘so far, Japan has achieved nothing really vital to the issue of the 
war’, and he stated that her present move against Australia might be 
only a feint, India and Ceylon being her real objectives. He considered 
that the building up of America’s overwhelming strength in Australia 
and the South-West Pacific would ultimately seal Japan’s doom, and 
maintained that if Germany failed to defeat Russia during the summer, 
she also would be faced with final ruin. 

March 28.—General Smuts, in a speech on the occasion of the award 
of an honorary degree of Doctor of Law to Queen Wilhelmina by 
Johannesburg University, said, “‘the Axis cannot possibly win this war, 
they cannot even bring about a stalemate’’. In paying tribute to the 
Dutch, he praised their Queen’s resistance to ‘‘the unprovoked, un- 
expected, sudden attack by the greatest bully Power in the world, the 
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shame, horror, destruction, and ruin brought on her country by ; 
neighbour to whom Holland had always been a friend, and to whos 
last sovereign Holland gave refuge, hospitality, and protection in thd 


hour of defeat’’. 


SPAIN 


March 28.—Seiior Suiier dismissed the chief of his diplomatic Cabinet 
Don Felipe de Sandoval, and expelled him from the Falangist Party, 


SWEDEN 


March 17.—The Supreme Court lifted the detention order on the 
10 Norwegian ships in Swedish ports which had been leased to the 
British Government by the Norwegian Government in London. 

March 24.—The General Staff emphatically denied rumours that 
general mobilization was to be completed by April 9. 

The Minister of Justice banned 10 more newspapers for printing an 
article on prison conditions in Norway. 


SYRIA AND THE LEBANON 


March 27.—Brigadier-General Spears, the first British Minister to 
the Lebanese Republic, presented his letters of credence to the Presi- 
dent. 


TRINIDAD 


March 26.—The Governor opened the proceedings of the Anglo- 
American Caribbean Commission. 


TURKEY 


March 19.—Von Papen left Ankara on his way to see Hitler. 

President Inénii, speaking at Smyrna, warned the country that the 
war would probably last a long time, and reaffirmed his policy of 
keeping Turkey neutral. ‘‘We maintain our contractual relations with 
the belligerents and we mean to carry on those relations, based on the 
agreements we have signed, with a straight heart and with loyalty,” he 
said. The Government had been obliged to adapt the national economy 
to war conditions, and the Army had, since the beginning of the war, 
been practically mobilized and keeping vigil on the frontiers. ‘The 
policy of neutrality is not easy, but we are doing our best in this 
respect.” 

March 21.—Von Papen left Istanbul on his way to Germany. 

March 22.—The Ambassador in Berlin arrived in Istanbul and saw 
President Inénii. 

The British Ambassador in Ankara received information from his 
Government that it had been established that, owing to bad weather 
conditions, British aircraft were responsible for bombs dropped on 
Milas on the night of March 15, and he expressed to the Government his 
Government’s regret for this error, and their desire to pay all necessary 
compensation. 


URUGUAY 


March 17.—The Government seized the German ship Tacoma in 
reprisal for the torpedoing of the Uruguayan merchantman M onde- 
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ideo in Haitian waters. Special guards were stationed by the authorities 
ound properties owned by Axis nationals for fear of anti-Axis 
jemonstrations. 

March 22.—The Government protested to the German Government, 
hrough the Swiss Minister in Berlin, against the sinking of the Monte- 
»ideo, and reserved the right to claim damages. 

The Government -prohibited all telegraphic communication with 
sermany, Italy, and Japan. 


U.S.A. 

March 17.—The War Department announced that General Mac- 
Arthur had been appointed supreme commander in Australia and the 
Philippines. It was also announced that U.S. Army units, including 
both ground and air troops, had arrived in Australia in considerable 
numbers. 

Mr. Nelson broadcast a refutation of Axis propaganda charges that 
his purpose was to Bolshevize American industrial production. In 
reality, he said, the U.S.A. was basing its industrial policy on that of 
Britain, by encouraging increases in production by granting merit 
awards for good work done on contracts and by publicity devices to 
appeal for greater output. 

March 18.—President Roosevelt sent Congress a request for $17,500 
million to provide: for the procurement by the Army of 148,000 aero- 
planes. Col. Knox told the press in New York that ‘‘a considerable 
increase in the submarine patrol fleet along the Eastern coast’’ would 
be made within the next 60 days. “Just as rapidly as possible’, he 
said, ‘our surface patrol is being augmented by air patrols.’ 

Lord Halifax broadcast a message to the people of America regarding 
Britain’s war output. ‘“We are turning out twice as many tanks to-day 
as we did in August last year, three times as many asin February, 1941, 
and five times as many as in July and August, 1940’, he said, and 
emphasized. that this increase had been carried out in the face of severe 
air attack, when, from July, 1940, to May, 1941, German ‘planes were 
over Britain 90 days out of 100, and for all of 30 nights, and when 
43,356 people were killed and 50,000 seriously injured. The number of 
days lost by labour disputes in Britain during the war represented 
about one-fiftieth of 1 per cent. For months past, he went on, 80 per 
cent of Britain’s total war production, and every soldier for whom 
shipping space was available, had been sent abroad. In 1941 war 
expenditure in Britain had risen to nearly 60 per cent of the national 
Income. 

This was no “‘half-hearted war” for them. As regards troops in Britain 
2 million were Home Guards, and the other 1,500,000 were in the regular 
Army; together they guarded 3,000 miles of coast and 90,000 square 
miles inside, “‘for we must never forget’’, he pointed out, ‘‘that invasion 
from the sea or the air may at any time be attempted against any part 
of our island, and Hitler can always move troops back across Europe 
much quicker than we could bring them back from overseas’. The British 
Army had fought during 2} years from the Arctic Circle, via western 
and south-eastern Europe, North and East Africa, Near East and Far 
East, down to the Equator. Its record was not one of inaction, and at 
the end of 1941, of all the casualties suffered by the armies of the 
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British Commonwealth, over 70 per cent were sustained by the troop 
from Great Britain. 

He promised that more raids by Commandos and parachute trooy 
would be carried out in occupied Europe, where the Germans we 
being forced to keep more and more troops idle. In the Middle Eas 
British and Imperial forces had totally destroyed 2 great Italian armia 
and inflicted heavy casualties upon a third, well stiffened by Germang 
some half-million Axis troops had been put out of action, and a yag 
amount of war material captured. “Unless I am much mistaken” 
Lord Halifax said, “the Middle East position is going to loom large jy 
the news this summer’’, for that position was vital for keeping the dog 
open to Russia, and for preventing Germany and Japan from making 
contact. 

The R.A.F., in the battle of Britain, had provided one of the turning 
points of the war. Between September, 1939, and February, 1942 
8,754 Axis ‘planes had been brought down by British, Dominion, an( 
Allied squadrons or by British A.A. fire. Naval and merchant vessel 
and the Fleet Air Arm had brought down 642 more. When the Germans 
attacked Russia in June, 1941, British fighter offensive sweeps over the 
Low Countries and France had forced Germany to keep in the west ha’ 
of her available fighters, when they would otherwise have been flung 
into great battles on the Russian front. British heavy bombers were 
also being turned out in greater numbers, and were using bombs 
weighing nearly 2 tons, which the Germans called “block bombs’ 
because they could destroy whole blocks of buildings. 

All this war effort would collapse unless Britain had enough shipping, 
and the Navy, at the same time as enforcing the blockade and seeking 
out enemy warships, kept well over 600 ships continuously at sea, 
Britain must import 30 to 40 million tons of goods yearly, besides 
supplying her armies abroad. In one period of 12 months it took over 
300 ships continuously employed to keep the British armies going in 


ships, 13 cruisers, 53 destroyers, many submarines, still more naval 
auxiliaries, besides crippling many others. The R.A.F. and the Navy 
together had destroyed or damaged 5} million tons of enemy merchant 
shipping, while keeping British losses down to less than one-half of | 
per cent. 

He pointed out that these figures did not cover the Pacific 
struggle. 

March 19.—The Australian Minister for External Affairs, Dr. Evatt, 
arrived on the west coast. 

‘The Army announced that the evacuation of all Japanese, aliens and 
American-born alike, from the Military Area No. 1, along the Pacific 
Coast, would begin the following week. 

March 20.—Mr. Welles met Dr. Evatt and Mr. Casey in Washington, 
and they were received by President Roosevelt. Dr. Evatt toid the 
press the purpose of his visit was the creation of a Pacific War Council 
in Washington, upon which Australia and New Zealand would have 
places, and the establishment of an American officer in command of 
operations in the Pacific region. 

Mr. Casey issued a statement on his new appointment to the Middle 
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st in which he said: “If I had thought that Australian interests would 


le troop . 

o fer | would not have considered the proposal for a moment. I 
e troopfiegarded the matter solely from the point of view of my duty in respect 
ns wero the conduct of the war in the interests of Australia and the Empire 
lle Easmpenerally.”” 
n pour, March 21.—The State Department announced the receipt from 
‘ermansagpaicial sources in the Far East of reports confirming the British state- 


ment on Japanese atrocities in Hong-kong. 
It was learned that the Vichy Government had given assurances to 


e State Department that no Axis warships or aircraft would be 
the doogmpermitted to enter any French port in the Western Hemisphere. (This 
slowed a strong representation by the U.S. Government against the 
trance of a German U-boat into Fort de France, Martinique, on 
eb. 21 to discharge a wounded German officer.) 
vy, 1949 March 23.—Mr. Nelson told leaders of the C.I.O. that labour must 
( suspend for the duration of the war the privilege of receiving double 
nay for work done on Sundays and holidays, since the U.S.A. was 
ae moving as fast as possible towards the 7-day 3-shift operation of our 
over thaggpasic industries”. He assured labour leaders that he would never use 
vest hale War situation “to whittle down labour’s rights and privileges’, but 
n flungme warned labour that if management and labour were “unable to sink 
heir differences, forget their suspicions, and work together’’ to make 
Jendustrial mechanism produce what it should, then both would be 
,ombs” apwept aside and rigid Government controls set up, ‘“‘which we might 
‘BBind it difficult to remove after the war’. 
\ipping | eneral Sikorski arrived in Washington. 
seeking March 24.—President Roosevelt received General Sikorski. 
President Roosevelt received the New Zealand Minister, and later 
besidesgtold the press he was ready for the establishment of a Pacific War 
ok overagouncil in Washington, if necessary. 
cing ing President Roosevelt told the press that there was in the U.S.A. a 
, ‘sixth column’’ of those who, wittingly or unwittingly, were the 
capital hannel of distribution of the poison distilled by the fifth column; it 
» navalqgncluded journalists, wireless broadcasters, and all gossip-mongers. 
» Navy March 25.—Lord Beaverbrook arrived in Washington. 
archantM™ [he C.1.O. and the Federation of Labour offered to waive double- 
ilf of 1 time payment for Sunday and holiday work in all war industries for the 
duration of the war, but demanded that industry should work 24 hours 
Pacific ™¢ day for 7 days a week. 
March 26.—The leaders of the C.I.O. and the Federation of Labour 
Evatt, made a joint appeal to Congress against the enactment of restrictive 
egislation on labour questions. 
ns and Reports were current in Washington that the Vichy Government had 
Pacific even categorical assurances to the U.S. Government that no Axis 
warplanes, submarines, or surface vessels would be permitted to enter 
ington, "Vy French port in the Western Hemisphere, and that no more food, 
id the Mel, or lorries would be sent to the Axis forces in Libya, and had 
‘ouncil ledged their neutrality and retention of the Fleet, giving an explana- 
1 have ("0n of the transfer of the Dunkerque from Africa to France. 
and of @ March 27.—The Treasury Department announced that the British 
Lovernment had sold American securities to the value of $532,832,000 
Middle §" the previous 3 years to pay for war material. 
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An official spokesman disclosed that President Roosevelt had ge 
letters 10 days previously to the heads of all the Government 
agencies and departments, urging them to speed up and increase ti 
flow of supplies to Russia. 

The Assistant Attorney-General, in evidence before a Congressig 
Committee, stated that, under a cartel agreement between the Standa 
Oil Company of New Jersey and the I.G. Farbenindustrie of German 
an American process for the manufacture of synthetic rubber had beg 
withheld from American manufacturers, and made freely available 
the Germans. He alleged that the Farbenindustrie had more than || 
cartel agreements in the U.S.A., and added that in 1939 the Stand: 
Oil Company had been considering “‘closer relationship”’ with the Mitsj 
Company of Japan. 

The motor-ship Sicilia left the U.S.A. with a cargo of foodstufis a 
medical supplies for Greece. 

March 28.—The House of Representatives passed an Emergen 
Appropriations Bill approving the grant of $18,302,187,148 for t 
building of 31,070 more warplanes. The President signed the Increase 
War Powers Bill, giving the Administration power to take over an 
property or plant needed for the war effort, and to order manufactureg 
to operate under Government direction. 


U.S.S.R. 


March 20.—A Protocol extending the 1928 Fishing Convent 
between the U.S.S.R. and Japan and increasing by 20 per cent the rent 
payable by Japanese fishing enterprises was signed in Kuibyshev. 
was announced by the Moscow wireless that, in addition to the signatu 
of the agreement, “‘an exchange Of Notes took place’. 

March 21.—M. Molotov received the new British Ambassadof 
Sir Archibald Clark Kerr. 

March 24.—Sir Archibald Clark Kerr presented his credentials t 
the President. 

March 25.—M. Maisky’s speech in London. (See Great Britain.) 

March 27.—A Moscow newspaper reported that 50,000 Russiai 
and Ukrainians had recently been murdered by the German authoriti 
in Kiev. . 

March 28.—M. Stalin received the new British Ambassador, Sir Arch 
bald Clark Kerr. Mr. Sato, the new Japanese Ambassador, arrived | 
Kuibyshev. 


YUGOSLAVIA 
March 27.—King Peter broadcast, from London, a message to h 


people on the anniversary of the coup d’état which overthrew t 
pro-German régime, and called upon them to “‘rally and reorganize 


themselves, and to await the order to march. 
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